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[FROM THE PORT FOLIO. } 


—— 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF THE LATE 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Fashioned much to honor from his cradle, 
He was a soldier, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to those that lov’d him not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as 
summer. 
Heard ye him talk of commonwealths, 
You’d say it had been all in all his study ; 
List his discourse of war, and you would 
hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music. 
eee ee ee ae 
Now to his ashes honor!—Peace be with him! 
And choirs of angels sing him to his rest. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Gren. AnTHony WAYNE oceupies 
a conspicuous station among the he- 
roes and patriots of the American 
revolution. That eventful epoch 
was caleulated to call into exertion 
the talents and virtues of our eiti- 
zens, and the page of history ean of- 
fer to our view, no country in the 
maturity of its age, with which the 
infancy of our own may not be proud- 


ly compared. Never has a war been 


conducted with such purity of in- 
tention, such integrity of principle, 
as the one which separated the Uni- 
ted States from the British empire ; 
and while these principles remain 
with us, while America continues 
true to herself, resting on the favor 
of that Providence which led her 
through the dangerous ordeal, she 
may confidently bid defiance to the 


VOL. I. 


arts, and to the arms of the old 
world. 

Antheny Wayne was born in the 
year 1745, in Chester county, in the 
state, then colony, of Pennsylvania. 
His father, who was a respectable 
farmer, was’ many years a represen- 
tative for the county of Chester, in 
the General Assembly, before the 
revolution. His grandfather, who 


was distinguished for his attachment 


to the principles of liberty, borea eap- 


tain’s commission under king Wil- 
liam at the battle of the Boyne. An- 
thony Wayne succeeded his father as 
a representative for the county of 
Chester, inthe year 1773; and from 
his first appearance in public life, 
distinguished himself as a firm and 
decided patriot. He opposed with 
much ability the unjust demands of 
the mother country, and in connex- 
ion with some gentlemen of distin- 
guished talents, was of material ser- 
vice in preparing the way for the firm 
and decisive part which Pennsylvania 
took in the general contest. 


In 1775 he was appointed to the 
command of a regiment, which his 
character enabled him te raise in a 
few weeks in his native countv. In 
the same year he was detached under 

neral Thompsen into Canada. Jn 
the defeat which followed, in which 
general Thompson was made a pri- 
soner, colonel Wayne, though wound- 
ed, displayed great gallantry and 
good conduct in colleeting and bring- 
ing off the seattered and broken bo- 
dies of troops. 

In the campaign of 1776 he served 
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under general Gates, at Tieonderoga, 
and was highly esteemed by that ofh- 
cer for both his brav ery and skill as 
an engineers At the close of that 
campaign he was ereated a brigadier- 
soneral, 

At the battle of Brandywine he 
behaved with his usual bravery, and 
for a long time opposed | the prasress 
of the enemy at Chad‘s Ford. 
this action the inferiority of the xX 
utericans in numbers, discipline, and 
aris, gave them little chance of sue- 


cess: hut the peenliar situation of 


the publie mind was sfpposed to re: 
quire a battle to be risked; the ground 
was bravely disputed, and the ‘action 
was not considered as decisive. Fhe 
spirits ofthe troops were preserved 
by a belief that the loss of the enemy 
had equalled their own. As it was 
the intention of the Americam com: 
mander in chief to hazard another 
action on the first favorable opportu- 
nity that should offer, general W ayne 


-was detached with his division, to 


harass the enemy by every means in 
his power. The British troops were 
encamped at Tryduffin,and general 
Wayne was siationed about three 
miles in the rear of their left wing, 
near the Paoli tavern; and from the 
precautions hie had taken, he con- 
sidered himself secttre ; but about 
eleven o’clock, on the night of the 
17th September, major general Gray, 
having driven in his pickets, sudden- 
ly attacked him with fixed bayonets. 
Wayne, unable to withstand the su- 
perior number of his assailants, was 
obliged to retreat ; but formed again 
at a small distanee, having lost about 
one hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. As blame was_ attached, 
by some of the offieers of the army, to 
general Way ne, for allowing himself 
to he anrprised i in this manner, he de- 
manded a court martial, which, af- 
ter examining the necessary ev idence, 
declared that he had done every thing 
to be expected from an aetive, brave, 
and vigilant officer; and acquitted 
him with honor. 

Shortly after was fought the battle 
of Germantown, ia which he greatly 


signsbized himself by his spirited 
manner of leading his men into ae- 
tion. 

In all his councils of war, general 
Wayne was distinguished for support- 
ing ‘the most enersetic and deeisive 
measures. In the one previous to the 
battle of Monmouth, he and general 
Cadwallader were the only officers 
decidedly in favor of attacking the 
Britisle army. The American offt- 
cers are said to have been influenced 
by the opinions of the Europeans. 
The baron de Steuben, and generals 
Lee and Da Portail, whose military 
skill was in high estimation, hai 
warmly opposed an engagement, as 
foo hazardous. But general Wash- 
ington, whose opinion was in favor 
ofan engagement, made such dispo- 
sitions as would be most likely to lead 
to it: In that action, so honorable 
to the Ameri¢an arms, genera! W ayne 
was conspicuous in the ardor of his 
attack. General Washington. in his 
letter to Congress, observ es, * were 
I to conelude my account of this day's 
transactions without expressing my 
obligations to the officers of the army 
in seneral, I should co injustice to 
their merit, and violence to my own 
feelings. They seemed to vie with 
each other in ‘manifesting their zeal 
and bravery. The eatalogue of those 
who distinguished themselves is too 
long to ndinit of partieularizing indi- 
viduals: I ¢annot, however, forbear 
nicntioning brigadier-general Wayne, 
whose good eondués; and bravery, 
throughout the whole aetion deserves 
particular commendation.” 

In July 1779 the American eom- 
mander in chief havimg eoneeived a 
design of attacking the strong post of 
Stony Point, eoinmnitien the charge 
of this enterprise fo general Wayne. 
‘The garrison was composed of six 
hundred men, principally highland- 
ers, commanded by lieutenant eolo- 
nel Johnson. Stony Point is a con- 


siderable height, the base of which, 
on the one side, is washed by the 
Hudson river, and on the other is 
eovered by a morass, over which 
there is but one eréssing plaec. On 
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the top of this hill yas the fort : ram 
midable batteries of heavy artillery 
were planted on it, in front of which, 
breastworks were alvanced, and half 
way down, was a double row of abat- 
tis. The batteries commanded the 
beach and the crossing place of the 
morass. Several vessels of war were 
also in the river, whose guns eom- 
manded the foot of the hill. At noon, 
on the 15th of July, general Wayne 
marehed from Sandy Beach, and ar- 
rived at eight 0° clock in the ev ening 
within a mile and a half of the fort, 
where he made the necessary dispo- 
sition for the assault. After reeon- 
noitring the situation of the enemy, 
at half past eleven he led his troops 
with unloaded muskets and fixed bay- 
onets, and without firing a single 
cin, completely earried the fort and 
made the garrison, amounting to five 
hundred and forty-three, (the rest 
being killed) prisoners. In the at- 
tack, while at the head of Febiger’s 
regiment, general Wayne received a 
wound in the head with a musket 
ball, whieh, in the heat of the econ- 
flict, supposing mortal, and anxious 
to expire in the lap of glory, he eal- 
Jed to his aid to earry him forward 
and Jet him die in the fort. The re- 
sistance on the part of the garrison 
was very spirited. Oat of ‘the for- 
jorn hope of twenty men, commanded 
by lieutenant Gibbon, whose bysiness 
it was to remove the abattis, seven; 
teen were killed. For the brave, 
prudent, and soldierlike conduct dis- 
played in this achievement, the Con- 
gress presented to general Wayne a 
gold medal emblematic of the action. 
In the campaign of 1784, in which 
lord Cornwallis, and a British army 
were obliged to surrender prisoners 
of war, he bore a conspicucus part. 
His presence of mind never failed him 
in the most eritical situations. Of 
this he gave an eminent example on 
the James river. Having been de- 
ceived by some fulse information, in- 
to a belief that the British army had 
passed the river, leaving but the rear 
guard behind, he hasted to attack the 
latter before it should also have ef- 


fected its passage; but om pushing 
throngh a morass and wood, instead 
of the rear guard, he found the whole 
British army drain up close to him. 
His situation did not admit of a mo- 
ment’s deliberation. Conceiving the 

boldest to be the safest measure, le 
immediately led his smal! détachinent 
not exceeding eight hundred men, to 
the charge ; “and after a short, but 
very smart and close firing, in which 


he lost one hundred an! eighfeen of 
his men, he suceceded in bringing off 


the rest, under cover of the wood. 
Lord Cornwallis, suspeeting the at- 
tack to be a feint, in order to draw 
him into an ambuseade, would not 
permit his troops to pursue. 

‘The égemy having made consider- 
able head in Georgia, Wayne was 
despatched by general W ashington 
to take the command of the forces in 
that State, and after some sanguina- 
ry engagements, suceeeded m ‘ested 
lishing sceurity and order. For his 
services in that State, tiie legislature 
presented him with a valeabie farm. 

On the peace, which followed 
shortly after, he retired to private 
life ; but in 1789 we find him a mem- 


ber of the Pennsylvania Convention, 


and one of those in favor of the pre- 
sent Federal Constitution of the U. 
States. 

In the year 1792 he was appointed 
to suceeed general St. Clair, who 
had resigned the command of the ar- 
my en; sased against the Indians, on 
our Ww estern frontier. He had to op- 
pose an enemy of unceasing activity, 
abounding in’ stratagems, and fiush- 
ed with recent victory, His troops 
were composed of new levies, who 
with difficulty eould be brought to 
the strictness of discipline, neeessary 
to be preserved in order to counteraet 
the arts of their wily foe. The sr- 
vice was considered as extremely 
dangerous, and the reeruiting pro- 
eeeded very slowly. Two gallant 
armies had been eut to pieses by these 
savages, who had destroyed with fire 
and the tomahawk, the advanced 
settlements of the whites. On this 
appointment, it was supposed by ma- 
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ny, that the military ardor, for which 
he had ever been eminently distin- 
guished, would be very likely to lead 
him into action under unfavorable 
circumstances, when opposed by a 
foe, whose vigilance was unceasing, 
und whose rule it was, never to risk 
an action, without the greatest as- 
surance of suceess. But the appoint- 
ment had been made by the man, who 
of all others was the best judge of the 
requisite qualities of a commander. 
General Wayne had been selected 
for this important situation by presi- 
dent Washington, who entertained a 
distinguished regard for him; and the 
result showed his opinion as accurate 
in this, as in all other instances of his 
glorious life. Wayne. formed an en- 
campment at Pittsburg, and such ex- 
emplary discipline was introduced 
among the new troops, that on their 
advance into the Indian country, they 
appeared like veterans. He wished 
to come to a general engagement with 
the enemy, but aware of the serious 
consequences that would follow a de- 
feat, the movements of the army were 
conducted with consummate prudence. 
Parties were cénstantly in advance, 
and as well to guard against a sur- 
prise, which had been fatal to the 
officers who had preceded him, as to 
inure his troops to vigilance and toil, 
the station of every night was fortifi- 
ed. Provisions were difficult to pro- 
eure, and a rapid advance into the 
enemy’s country, must have been fol- 
lowed by ag rapid a retreat. He, 
preperly, conceived that the securit 

of the country, and the favorable ter- 
mination of the war, depended more 
on maintaining the ground, in a slow 
advance, than by making a rapid in- 
cursion in their villages, which he 
might be obliged instantly to aban- 
don. At this time, the Six Nations 
had shown a disposition to hostilities, 
which the care of the President was 
scarcely able to prevent. And on the 
south, it was with difficulty that the 
government of Georgia restrained the 
turbulence of its savage neighbors. In 
this situation, a retreat of the Ame- 
rican troops would probably have 


been attended with the most fatal 
consequences to the country. 

The Indians had collected in great 
numbers, and it was necessary not 
only to reut them, but to oceupy their 
eountry by a chain of posts, that 
should, for the future, eheck their 
predatory incursions. Pursuing this 
regular and systematic mode of ad- 
vance, the autamn of 1793 found gen- 
eral Wayne with his army at a post 
in the wilderness, called Greenville, 
about six miles in advance of Fort 
Jefferson, where he determined to en- 
camp for the winter, in order to make 
the necessary arrangements for open- 
ing the campaign to effect early in the 
following spring. After fortifying 
his camp, he took possession of the 
ground on which the Americans had 
been defeated in 1791, which he for- 
tified also, and called the work Fort 
Recovery. This situation of the ar- 
my, menacing the Indian villages, 
effectually prevented any attack on 
the white settlements. The impos- 
sibility of procuring the necessary 
supplies prevented the march of the 
troops till the summer. On the eighth 
of August, the army arrived at the 
junction of the rivers Au Glaize and 
miami of the Lakes, where they 
erected works for the protection of 
the stores. About thirty miles from 
this place, the British had formed a 
post in the vicinity of which the In- 
dians had assembled their whole force. 


On the 15th the army again advanced ° 


down the Miami, and on the 48th ar- 
rived at the Rapids. On the follow- 
ing day they erected some works for 
the protection of the baggage. The 
situation of the enemy was recon- 
noitred, and they were found posted 
in a thick wood, in the rear of the 
British fort. On the 20th the army 
advanced to the attack. ‘The Miami 
covered the right flank, and on the 
left were the mounted volunteers, 
commanded by General Todd. Af- 
ter marching about five miles, major 
Price, who Ted the advance, received 
so heavy a fire from the Indians, who 
were stationed bebind trees, that he 
was compelled to fall back. ‘The 
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Eo seem anette: mama ee —— 
enemy had occupied a wood in front 








fof the British fort, which from the 


quantity of fallen timber, could not 
be entered by the horse. ‘The legion 
was immediately ordered to advance 
with trailed arms, and rouse them 
from their covert; the cavalry under 
captain Campbell, were directed to 
pass between the Indians and the 
river, while the volunteers, led by 
general Scott, made a circuit to turn 
their flank. So rapid, however, was 
the eharge of the legion, that before 
the rest of the army could get into 
action, the enemy were completely 
routed, and driven through the woods 
for more than two miles, and the 
troops halted within gunshot of the 
British fort. All the Indians’ houses 
and cornfields were destroyed. In 
this decisive action, the whole loss 
of general Wayne’s army, in killed 
and wounded, amounted only to one 
hundred and seven men. As hostili- 
ties continued on the part of the In- 
dians, their whole country was laid 
waste, and forts established, which 
effectually prevented their return. 

The sueeess of this engagement 
destroyed the enemy’s power; and in 
the following year general Wayne 
concluded a definitive treaty of peace 
with them. 

A life of peril and glory was ter- 
minated in the month of December, 
1796. He had shielded his country 
from the murderous tomahawk of the 
savage. He had established her 
boundaries. He had foreed her ene- 
mies to sue for her protection. He 
beheld her triumphant, rich in arts, 
and potent in arms. What more 
eould his patriotic spirit wish to see ? 
He died in a hut in the wilderness, 
and lies buried on the shore of Lake 
Erie. The traveller may search al- 
most in vain for his grave. No mau- 
soleum points out the spot where he 
reposes. He who deserved a monu- 
ment, 

were perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
has not an humble stone to tell his 
countrymen, that beneath it lie what- 
ever was mortal of a Hero and a 
Parriort. 





TRIBUTE OF RESPECT AND AFFEC- 
TION, 
BY THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SOCIETY OF TUE 
CINCINNATI, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE, 
Accompanied with a view of Radnor Church. 


Ar the moment when the elegant 
biographer of the Patriot, the States- 
man, and the Hero, closed the above 
sketch of the life and services of ma- 
jor-general Wayne, the Pennsy!vania 
State Society of Cincinnati had not 
contemplated the monument which 
their veneration and affeetion finally 
erected in Radnor ehurch, ‘This 
praiseworthy act of his compatriots 
in arms merits the eulogy of their fel- 
low citizens, and deserves to be en- 
graved on a more durable tablet than 
that of a newspaper. ‘The publisher 
has, therefore, translated it from 
thence to this infant repository of the 
arts: and pointing from Radoor elhurch 
and the monumentof Wayne,to Mount 
Vernon and the tomb of Washington, 
he dares to ask of his country, and 
where is the national monument ef the 
father of his country, and the friend 
of man ? While the representatives of 
seven millions of Americans reply, as 
with one voice, ** that this section of 
the Cincinnati has done more for 
Wayne, than the United States have 
done for Washington? O shame! 
where is thy blush ? 

Wednesday the sth of June, being 
the day fixed for erecting the monu- 
ment which had been voted by the 
Pennsylvania State Society of the 
Cincinnati to the memory of 
MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNF, 
that grateful duty was solemnized at 
Radnor church, in Chester county. 

In pursuance of arrangements made 
by the committee of superintendence, 
the associated regiment of volunteer 
cavalry of the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, under the command of co- 
lonel Robert Wharton, lieutenant co- 
lonel John Smith, and major Hughes, 
consisting of the 
4st truop of light dragoons, lieutenant 

commandant, 
James Crawford, 
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2d do. do. captaim 
‘Thomas Cadwallader, 
31 do. do. captain 
Samuel Meeker, 
4th do. do. lieutenant 


Commandant, Clop, 
ist county troop tieutenant com- 
‘mandant, Hass, 

2d do. captain Ilumphreys, 
assembled at an early hour in the yi- 
ciuity of the permanent bridge, whence 
they moved three miles ou the Lan- 
easter road, where the line of march 
was formed by a detachment in ad- 
vance of the carriages of the society 
of the Cincinnati, follow ed by the main 
body of the troops, and the citizens 
who attended the corensninl, At the 
distance of ten miles from the city, 
Isaac Wayne, esq. son of the gene- 
ral, and other relatives of the family 
met the procession—aud at the inter- 
section of the Laneaster and Norris- 
town roads, the Montgomery county 
troop of light dragoons. commanded 
by captain Paulding. fell into the 
line—Preeeeding to the burial ground 
of Radnor church, where the monu- 
ment, whieh had been transported 
from the marble yard of Messrs. ‘Tra- 
auair, was raised, under the diree- 
tioa of those ingenious artists. ‘The 
troops being formed and an immense 
concourse of citizens from the adja- 
cent counties assembled, an excellent 
discourse, embracing a brief biogra- 
phy of general Wayne, and an eau- 
meration of his most distinguished 
publie services, was delivered by the 
reverend doctor William Rogers, 
professor of rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and a mem- 
ber of the society, who aiso elo- 
sed the ceremonial by an appropriate 
rayer. The service ‘being ended, the 
society of the Cincinnati approached 
the line of eav airy, and by their pre- 
sident, major Lenox, expressed their 
zrateful acknowledgments to colonel 
W harton, the other officers, and gen- 
tlemen composing the troops, for the 
honor done the society by their friend- 
ly and polite attention. ‘The acknow- 
jedgments of the society and of Mr. 
Wayne were also made to Dr. Rogers. 


——— 

After some solemn airs of martia| 
music by the rezimenta! band, the se. 
vera! troops retired to partake of the 
grim refreshments which had 

een provided in the neighbourhood, 
and returned to the city in the even. 
ing, having marehed 36 miles—and 
faithfully — the duties of this 
sulemn day 

A more ‘gra atifying spectacle ha; 
seldom been presented, than was ex. 
hibited on this interesting oecasion~ 
aremnant of the rev olutionary army 
dedicating a monument to the memory 
of a meritorious and much esteemed 
brother officer, assisted in this solemn 
and affeeting duty by the services of 
a brilliant corps, consisting of near 
three hundred volunteer eav valry, and 
the attendance of a sympathising 
multitude of several thousand eiti- 
zens. who had convened from the ad- 
jacent counties, gave an interest to 
the whole scene. which words would 
but faimtly express. 

On the monument, which is of white 
marble, and of elegant but simple 
strueture, by Messrs. ‘Traquair—tho 
following is the inseription engraved 
on the Grst side: 

In honor of the distinguished military 
services of 
MAJOR-GENERAL 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 
and as an affeetionate tribute 
of respect to his memory, this stone was 
ereeted by his companions in arins, 
The Pennsylvania State Saciety of the 
Cincinnati, 

July 4th, A. D. 1809. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
INDEPENDENCE 
of the 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA. 
AN EVENT 
which constitutes 
the most appropriate eulogium of 
AN AMERICAN 


SOLDIER & PATRIOT. 





The following inscription is engraved 
on the third side of the monument: 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 
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sco Was born at Waynesborough, 
pe in Chester county, 

| e * State of Pennsylvania, 

of the A. ID. 1745. 

had After a life of honor 
hood, and usefulness 
oven. he died 
— in Deeember, 1796, 

F this at a military post 
on the shore of Lake Erie, 

has Commander in Chief 
mp Ci; of the army of 
— THE UNITED STATES. 
et His military achievements 
re are consecrated 
emed in the history of his country, 
femn and in ; 
pe « the hearts of his eountrymen. 
near His remaims 
ine are here deposited. 
ising aie ee ate 
= [FROM THE PORT FOLIO. } 

- ad- die 
it to A RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR 1811. 
ould [coxetrnsp. ] 

From the calamities inflicted by the 
hite operations of nature, iet us next direct 
nple Be ur view to one which is the offspring 
~the of the human passions. For many 
wed months, a elan of savag ees. associated 

under the directions ofa fanatie chief- 
lary tain, appeared to be meditating hos- 

tilities against our western frontiers. 

Preparations are made to repel the 

threatened invasion, and to carry the 

war into the cnemy’s country. A 
was 


small but gallant army, composed of 


¥f soldiers fit te stand by Cresar himself, 
he 


are assembled and put’ in motion for 
this purpose. Besides regular officers 
of high distinction, some of the bra- 
vest hearts and noblest minds, * the 
choice and master spirits of the age,” 
had volunteered their serviees on the 
occasion, and thrown themselves as 
peg hetween their country and 
dna After a toilsome march thro’ 
the “difficulties and privations of a 
Savage wilderness, our band of he- 
roes, eager for battle, and panting for 
elory, atrive on the 6th of Noveim- 
her within sight of the foe. Induced 
ed by false appearances and treacherous 
: promises, to hope that the effusion of 
blood might yet be spared, they de- 








her laurels 


fer their nisiiteted attack till the 
following day—a day, which many 
an eye ardently beaming with mar- 
tial fires. was forbidden to hehold.— 
Before the arrival of morning, their 
camp is surprised, The silence of 
the night is suddenly interrupted by 
the war-whoop of the savage, and its 
darkness is fired by the flash of his 
rifle. it was an oceasion to try the 
souls of the bravest. With the heart 
and swiftness of a lion, bounding on 
his prey, our troops are im array, ‘and 
the battle commences. On the field 
of strife, Night maintains his reign 
no longer. His thickset shades are 
instantly dispersed, and a dismal day 
succeeds, lighted up by the fiery 
gleam of arms. ‘The conflict is fierce, 

determined and sanguinary. ‘Phe 
combatants infermix and grapple ia 
death. Nota hostile weapon is un- 
employed. and seareely a hand but is 
dripping with gore. ‘The tomahawk 
and the bayonet, the sword and the 
sealping knife, toil promiseuously in 
the work of destruction. Heroie 
deeds and noble darings consecrate 
the spot where the warriars contend. 

Valour himself is satished with their 
achievements, and carnage is sated 
with the bleod that is shed. Fora 
while the seales of fate hang doubt- 
ful; and uneertainty rests on the for- 
tune of the day. But courage and 
diseipline ultimately prevail over im- 
petuosity and rage. ‘The’ savages 
are dispersed, and Vietory erowns 
the arms of our country. But, alas! 
her favours are dearly purchased ! 
are stained with the 
choicest blood of the army. 

To partienlarize merit, where all 
did their duiy, might seem invidious. 
Sy some it might, perhaps, be ac- 
counted unjust. But all the brave 
are not equal i in bravery, nor are pa-, 
triots alike in their devotedness to 
their country. The hero will tower 


above the common warrior, and a Re- 
gulus and a Decius must forever stand 
conspicuous in the annals of glory. 
To pass without a special tribute, the 
gailant bat unfortunate Davies—to 
suffer his fame, like his dust in the 
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wilderness, to mingle with that of the 
eommon chieftain, would argue in- 
sensibility to peculiar merit, and a 
disregard fer the most sacred of 
claims. This distinguished officer, 
who fell in a desperate charge against 
the enemy, was ealeulated alike for 
the senate and the field. His figure 
was formed in the prodigality of na- 
ture, and cast in one of her happiest 
moulds. "The look, the air, the fire 
of the warrior, shone forth through 
the veil of his civil oceupations. His 
sense of honour was refined and chi- 
valrous. His eloquence was equalled 
only by his brav ery, his powers in de- 
bate by his skill narms. In eaeh, 
the palm of pre-eminence was his. 
He loved science, and he loved his 
eountry ; but his master passion was 
his love of glory. He eourted her 
with the ardour of enthusiasm, ob- 
tained her favour, and perished in 
her embraces. As a man, he pos- 
sessed all that is pleasing in private, 
and all that is amiable in domestic life. 
His fall is felt as a national loss; may 
his memory be honoured by a nation- 
al tribute. Could our breath embalm 
for immortality the hero’s glory, the 
name of Davies should triumph over 
time. Loud be the note of Fame 
that teils his story to after ages, and 
sacred the page that records his 
achievements! Light be the sod, and 
unfading its verdure, that rests on 
the manly bosom of the brave! May 
the laurel and the bays, springing 
fresh from his ashes, intermingle 
their foliage, and decorate the spot 
where their favourite reposes! and 
may the savage chieftain, as often as 
he visits the battle ground of the 
Wabash, present at the humble tu- 
mulus his choicest offering, in honour 
of the grave of a brother - wart ior ! 
Let not this imperfeet eulogy so 

feebly bestowed on the memory of Da- 
vies, be construed into disrespeet for 
those of his companions in glory who 
fell by his side. ‘Though their graves 


are in the wilderness, their memory 
is enshrined in the hearts of their 
countrymen, and their fame shall be 
as an evergreen in a cultivated soil. 


Hedged around by the publie eare, 
and fanned by the genial breath of 
Gratitude, it shall be plentifully wa. 
tered by the tears of Affection. Ih 
after Ps. fw when that which is now 
a wilderness shall be converted ints 
pleasant fields, the owner of the spot 
where their bones lie entombed, will 
glory in the possession of the soil, 
consecrated by the achievements and 
fertilized by the blood of the heroes 
of the Wabash. 

Rest! honoured soldiers, rest! 
May the dews of the night distil in 
mildness on your narrow dwellings, 
and the winds of heaven brush gent- 
ly over them! Let the coward shrink 
from your fate, and the ignoble spirit 
undervalue your fortune ! In the esti- 
mation of the brave, in the eye of 
Glory, the earth that forms a pillow 
for your heads, is softer than “ the 
thrice-driven bed of down.” 


In the field of proud Honour, their swords in 
their hands, 
Their friends and their country to save ; 
While Victory be:ms on life’s last ebbing 
sands, 
O! who would not rest with the brave ! 


Bending our views towards the 
southern regions of the hemisphere 
we inhabit, a speetacle suddenly 
breaks on us from that quarter, at 
which Nature shudders, and Human- 
ity mourns. With a convulsive strug- 
gle and a hideous yell, as if voleanic 
thunders shook the earth, the Fiend 
of diseord severs her chains. With 
giant step and frantic air, she hur- 
ries from her cell, brandishes her 
torch, and breathes in a people her 
own envenomed soul and sanguinary 
temper. Wherever she turns, the 
olive withers beneath the fiery flashes 
of her eye. Peace flies bey baleful 
presence. With such a joy as kin- 
dred demons know, she treads and 
crushes to pieces all her arts and mo- 
numents of eivil life. At her mad- 
dening call the fieree, malignant pas- 
sions, “Hate and his furious col- 
leagues,” rise in wild disorder. Anci- 
entfriendships are forgotten, long sub- 
sisting harmonies subverted, and even 
the ties of consanguinity burst asun- 
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der like the spider’s thread. ‘The 
father arms against the son, the son 
against his sire, and a brother’s hand 
is deeply tinctured with a brother’s 
blood. Civil War makes bare her 
arm and rears her crimson banner. 
On either side her hosts increase, 
alike resolved and anxious for the 
field. Fierce inthe van appear the 
Pompey’s and the Cesars, the Bru- 
tuses and the Antontes of modern 
times. Like the Condors of the 
mountain they rush to battle, and on 
the plains of Mexico and Paraguay, 
Peru and Caraceas, renew the scenes 
of Pharsalia Philippi. 

Such are the my events, which, 
in the year 1814, have drenched the 
Spanish American provinces in blood. 

The next and last event we shall 
have leisure to notice is the result of 
accident. ‘Though in its real limits 
contracted almost to a single point, 
yet from a concurrence of cireumstan- 
ces peculiarly affecting, it swells to 
an affair of national importanee, and 
excites an interest as wide as the 
reign of Sensibility itself. Could it 
be adequately delineated, it would 
subdue, as by enchantment, the sa- 
vage bosom, though schooled in the 

ractice of human torture. Like the 

head of Medusa, it can searcely be 
looked on without converting the 
spectator into marble. We beg par- 
don of our readers for resorting to 
fable. The dismal reality ts alone 
sufficient—far beyond the powers of 
fiction. 

The event which it now becomes 
our melancholy duty to relate, is in 
its aspect the most horrid—in its eir- 
eumstanees the most touching—in its 
issue the most tragical, and in its 
consequences the most afflicting, that 
ever wrung the souls of a people. To 
describe it is impossible, though the 
pen were held by the hand of an an- 
gel: to paint it, beyond the powers 
of the pencil, though eapable of more 
than mortal expression, and equal to 
every shade and combination of 
colouring, from the brillianey of the 
sun-beams to seven-fuld darkness. 
In approaching it, Imagination starts 

VOL. I. 


appalled from its horrors, and Fan- 
ey sickens at the shocking panorama 
of woes. Even the powers of Utter- 
ance become for a time, suffocated 
by Sympathy, or paralised by Dis- 
may. ‘The reader must be sensible 
that we allude to the conflagration 
of the Theatre at Richmond. 

On the 26th of December, 1814, 
that devoted building was unusually 
thronged by youth and beauty, age 


-and respectability, genius and wealth. 


The worth, the virtue, the flower of 
Richmond was gayly assembled on the 
fatal spot. ‘lhe crowded boxes, 
where, from lightness of heart and 
brilliancy of attire, beauty shone 
with superior attractions, rendered 
the scene indeseribably interesting. 
Each one having left the “ load of 
life behind him,” amore animated 
assemblage no eye has beheld. The 
evening passed away in cheerfulness 
and mirth. Friendly salutations, 
flashes of merriment, corruscations of 
wit, social converse, and scenic re- 
presentation, winged the hours with 
unusual speed. 

The play was out and the after- 
piece had commenced. Every eye 
beamed with satisfaction at the past, 
and with anticipated pleasure from 
what was yet in reserve. But, O God! 
what a reverse isat hand! Nature 
shudders at the prospect, as at the 
approach of Fate. Flakes of fire are 
seen descending on the stage. A per- 
former comes forward, points to the 
ceiling in unspeakable anguish, and 
ealls out to the audience. * the house 
is on fire !” ‘The voice of thunder had 
been music to such a sound. ‘Terror 
and dismay pervade the building with 
electrie velocity, and with little less 
than the lightning’s force. The door 
of escape was narrow and difficult of 
access. ‘l'o every mind the scene 
presents itself in all its horrors. ‘lhe 
manliest bosom feels now the shock 
of consternation, and the sickening 
of despair. Hearts utterly incapable 
of fearing for themselves, shudder 
for the fate of some beloved object. 
One has his Anchises, another his 
Creusa, a third his Ascanius, and a 
h 
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fourth, perhaps, the three relations 
together, to rescue from the burn- 
ing. 

‘All rush for the door in tunrultuary 
confusion. The hasband clasps his 

wife, his son, his daughter ; the 
brother his sister: the pious son his 
mother, and the lover the idol of his 
affections, in hopes to bear ther in 
safety through the throng. A narrow, 
dark, and winding stair-case heeomes 
suddenly ehoaked op by the erewd 
pressing ahead, preeluding those m 
the rear from all possibility of escape 
in that direction. In the mean time 
the fiery, all-devourmg element, comes 
rolling from behind with an unpre- 
eedented rapidity. Its fieree and 
fliekering spires, darting through vo- 
lunes of pitchy smoke, are more aw- 
fully terrifie than the yawning of the 
grave. Spreading, thickening,strength- 
ening as it advances, every thing red- 
dens into cinders at its touch. Im- 
mense columns of flame mount impe- 
tuously to the top of the building, 
and thence reflected towards the au- 
dience below, pour among them a hot 
and suffocating vaporr. “Respiration 
becomes difficult and agonizing, the 
pabulum of life being consumed by 
the flame. Every light i is suddenly 


extinguished, and impenetrable dark- | 


ness prevails, exeept where it is 
broken hy the gleams from behind. 
The prospect of eseape thus irre- 
vocably snatehed away, and the last 
whisperings of Hope forever put to 
silenee, all turns to terror and frantie 
despair. A seene of ineffable hor- 
ror ensues. Five hundred souls, most 
of them females, many in the spring- 
time and blossom of life, but a few 
feet in advance of an ocean of flame, 
fiercely and rapidly rushing te devour 
them !—Overcome by their fears and 
suffocated by the deadly vapour which 
they breathe, numbers sink down and 
expire without a struggle. Others 
are trodden under foot by the fury of 
the throng. ‘The survivors are over- 
taken by the raging eiement; their 
clothes are in flame, and agony unut- 
tcrable is their only sensation. Con- 
vulsive exertions, imploring attitudes, 


frantic eontortions and contageous 
horror madden in the speetacle, and 
shrieks of anguish resound through 
the walls Some, mounting by pre- 
ternatural efforts on the “headie of 
theit fellow sufferers, rush towards 
the adjacent windows, and, with their 
elothes in a blaze, throw themselves 
into the street, gleaming like fiery 
meteors in their fall. Hundreds come 
tumbling down in this deplorable con- 
dition. ‘Through these avenues some 
escape Ww ithout injury ; but wounds, 
contusions, dislocations, fractures or 
death, are the lot of most. Those 
still enelosed in the burning pile,— 
anguish wuspeakable, even to relate 
it |\sprevented from falling by the 
compactness of the throng, viata 
writhing, sereaming, literally roast- 
ing, till voice and motien and sense 
beeofhe extinct, and’ the stillness and 
silence of death cover all. 

“ Grim horror shook ! a whife the living hill 
“ ~~ with convulsive throes, and all was 

still.” 

To put the finishing touches to this 
maddening picture, the rafters give 
way, and in the presenee of the spee- 
tators, the roof comes down in erash- 
ing. fiery ruin, on the already broiling 
eareases of their friends. 

In sucha seene, it is diffieult to 
particularize. A dismal indistinet- 
ness, a gloomy obseurity pervades 
the whole ; prevents the eye from 
discriminating, and keeps subordi- 
nate parts out of view. Every thing 
individual, every thing private, is 
swallowed up in the ‘general and 
mighty mass of misery and wo. 

in the calamity, howev er, at Rich- 
mond, one seene of a secondary cha- 
racter, demands our notice. Eight 
females of rank and respectability, 
all mothers of families, all known to 
each other, and connected by the 
ties of affeetion and friendship. are 
thrust into a corner by the violence 
of the throng. Thus associated in 


danger, the flames overtake them, 
and they are instantly in a blaze— 
They embraee, they writhe in an- 
guish, as if united in one body, and 
actuated by one feeling; they shriek 
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as if possessed of one power of utter- 
ance ; they cling closer and eloser in 
the agonies of death, and sink toge- 
ther into the lap of eternity. What 
a scene for a Raphael! !—what a group 
for a Praxitiles! Could it be faith. 
fully eommitted to canvas, or seulp- 
tured in marble, the fable of Laocoon 
and his sons would be neglected. 

Were we to seleet from this dismal 
chaos of horrors, another feature 
worthy of distinct commemoration, it 
would be that which involves the fate 
of the much lamented Gibbon. This 
amiable, brave, and accomplished 
young man, was the son of an otlicer, 
who, during our revolutionary strug- 
gles, had valiantly fought the battles 
of his country. Enterprizing in his 
disposition, and inheriting an instine- 
tive attachment to arms, he had early 
entered as a midshipman, and was 
now a lieutenant in the navy of the 
United States. ‘Though young in 
years, and younger still in naval ser- 
vices, his life had been a tissue of af- 
feeting vicissitudes. Seareely was he 
initiated in the rudiments of his he- 
nourable profession, when the chalice 
of misfortune was presented to his 
lips, and he was compelled to drink 
deeply of the bitter draught. 

When the frigate Philadelphia sail- 
ed for the Mediterranean, young Gib- 
bon was on board. The fate of that 
vessel is known to the world. By 
one of those unforeseen disasters, 
which ceuld neither be prevented by 
prudence nor remedied by valour and 
skill, she was forced to surrender to 
a squadron of Tripolitans. On this 
occasion, Gibbon, with his gallant 
associates, was thrown, by tne fortune 
of war, into the power of a barbarous 
and mereenary foe. ‘The tedious and 
hepe-sickening momcuis of their cap- 
tivity, have been already numbered 
by the sensibility of their country. 
The only American bosoms that did 
not swell with the sigh of desponden- 
cy. the only American eyes that did 
not overflow with the tear of afflic- 
lian, were those ef the high-minded 
sufferers themselves. Superior to 


every reverse that could befal them, 





they submitted to their privations and 
hardships without a murmur. With 
souls of a truly heroic temperament, 
their spirits rose as fortune forsook 
them, and they smiled at all their 
oppressors could inflict. Their un- 
bending fortitude under the pressure 
of their chains, was more highly ho- 
nourable, more permancnfly glorious, 
than the renaewn of victory, By 
none of his companions in misfortune 
was young Gibbon surpassed in firm- 
ness and magnanimity. 

After his releasé from eaptivity and 
his return to his native country, he 
contracted an attachment, which was 
feelingly reciproerated, for a young 
Jady in Richmond, of ample expec- 
tations on the seore of wealth, and 
possessed of every quality and accom- 
plishment requisite to render her an 
ornament to society, and to contri- 
bute to the happiness of domestic life. 
For some time, difficulties and crosses, 
which he had not the power to con- 
trol, threw a cloud ever his prospects, 
and embittered, not a little, the eup 
of his existence. At length, how- 
ever, all obstacles were removed, all 
preliminary arrangements completed, 
and beauty, wealth, and virtue, were 
inviting his footsteps to the bower of 
eo 

a the fatal night, Gibbon and the 
aati lady to whom he was affianced, 
were among the most engaging orna- 
ments of the theatre, When the tu- 
mulis arose, his own escape he could 
have effeeted with ease. But into 
the heart of the magnanimous and the 
brave, personal considerations are 
the last to enter. The idol of his 
affection was in danger, and her safe- 
ty constituted his only eare, Over- 
powered by her sensibility, and faint- 
ing from her fears, he raised her in 
his arms, and endeayured to force Ids 
way through the erowd. A friend 
offered hia assistance, whieh he ge- 
nerously declined, declaring himself 
to be competent to the task, and en- 
treating the gentieman to fiy to tlie 
rescue of some other females, whe 
were without protectors. With great 
eoulness and incredible exertions, be 
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continued to make his way through 
the opposing multitude. But cool- 
ness and strength, and firmness and 
perseverance, were of no avail— 
The raging element was too rapid in 
its progress for so tardy a retreat. 
The flames overtook him, yet he re- 
tained his \fortitude even to the last. 
While all were shrieking around him, 
his manly bosom uttered not a groan. 
While all were writhing in ten-fold 
agony, his graceful and nervous form 
refused to shrink from the devouring 
element. Partly overeome by the 
flame, and partly by the suffocating 
vapour which he breathed, he sunk 
on the stairs, to mingle his ashes 
with those of the lovely burthen which 
he bore. 

Thus falls the brave, who sinks to rest, 

With all his country’s honours blest! 

His turf shall form a greener sod 

Than ever fairy footstep trod ; 

And Faith and Love shall oft repair, 

To hold their hallowed converse there ; 

And Valour’s self be often seen, 

A pensive wanderer o’er the green, 

And oft exclaim, with dewy eyes, 

Beneath that turf a favourite lies. 

We must bring this afflicting nar- 
rative toa close. For our own feel- 
ings, as well, we fear, as for those of 
our readers, we find that we have 
dwelt too long on it already. If, how- 
ever, we have erred, our sensibility 
is in fault, and we hope, therefore, 
to be forgiven by a generous publie. 
We will not, because we cannot, de- 
pict the perturbation, the agony, the 
speechless horror, the frantic des- 
pair, which oyerspread the streets 
of Richmond, while the theatre was 
in flames—in one instance, relatives 
and friends tortured to frenzy by a 
dismal uncertainty as to the fate of 
those that were dear to them—in an- 
other, gazing with unsupportable an- 

uish on beloved objects perishing in 
the flames, without having it in their 
power to snatch them from destruc- 
tion——in a third, reeeiving, with keen 
and conflieting emotions, their blaz- 
ing and half-burnt bodies, precipi- 
tated from the windows—and in a 
fourth, prevented by some friendly 
haud from rushing into the confla- 


gration to attempt their deliverance, 
Nor will we follow to their chambers, 
examine their defaced and distorted 
features, probe their wounds, and 
listen to their piercing groans, those 
who were burnt or otherwise maimed 
and disabled in effecting their escape. 

We shall only add, by way of nar- 
rative, that on that ever memorable 
and melancholy occasion, Virginia 
was suddenly deprived of nearly one 
hundred of her principal inhabit- 
ants—females, who would have added 
lustre to a court; and males, who 
would have been distinguished in 
Greece or Rome, in their proudest 
days of wisdom and glory. The 
ashes of most of them are entombed 
on the fatal spot—their virtues and 
memories live in the hearts and af- 
feetions of their surviving fellow ei- 
tizens—their immortal part, we trust, 
is with their God. 

How mutable, how uneertain is the 
condition of man!—how perishable 
his hold on mortal existence! Behold 
a gay and crowded audience, now in- 
tent on scenes of delight, a moment 
afterwards, writhing in agony and 
sinking in despair—another, and the 
stillness of death is upon them! an 
entire city reduced, in an instant, 
from merriment to mourning—from 
the seat of pleasures and the garden 
of joys, to the abode of calamity and 
unutterable wo! 

Richmond! afflicted Richmond! ae- 
cept our sympathy, sincere though 
unavailing! May He who has given 
the blow provide the means, and heal 
in merey the wound He has inflicted! 

Such is the melancholy picture we 
have to offer of the memorable and 
calamitous year 1811. While we ae- 
knowledge it to be feeble, thousands 
and millions can testify that it is just. 
Whether it be in any measure ealeu- 
lated to move the feelings, excite the 
imagination, or gratify the taste of 
our readers, it is theirs to determine, 
not ours. In the serious and con- 
templative mind, it will tend to awak- 
en a two-fold sentiment—Gratitude 
at not being numbered with the suf- 
ferers of the past, and a deep con- 
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iction of the necessity of being pre- 
Lared to encounter the calamities that 


nay befall us during the present year. 
—t @ — 


[PROM THE PORT FOLIO. | 


IFE OF A TYROLESE AT WASHING- 
TON. 

cCOUNT QF THE REMARKABLE TYROLESE, PA- 

PRONIZED BY THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 


Sutty thought it worth while to 
delineate the character of Servin; 
Goldsmith employed himself in des- 
cribing the qualities of Chrichton ; 
and Johnson has drawn at full length 
the portrait of Savage. Other extra- 
ordinary persons demand from time 
to time the aid of biography. Fora 
year and more, a remarkable man 
has lived at the seat of the national 
government. He has attracted so 
much attention as to have been the 
subject of a special act of congress. 
Few of the members knew much about 
him ; and still less was known to the 
public. On the passage of the bill in 
his favour, one of the representatives 
of the people was from diffidence and 
the love of quiet, withheld from de- 


Slivering the following history of the 


man. 
Gervasio Probasio Santwari was 


Sborn ata village near ‘Trent, in the 


Tyrol, on the twenty-first of October, 
1772. He was educated in one of the 
schools of that country, in which 
part of the learner’s time is devoted 
to literature, and part to the exercise 


= of the agricultural and meehauie arts. 


He was then sent ‘to college, for the 


purpose of being educated to the Ro- 


mish church. But not liking his oe- 
cupation or prospects, he quitted his 
theologieai studies, and entered very 
young into the married life. Fora 
while he solicited employment as a 
surveyor of land. Shortly after, when 


§ Joseph the Second ordered an expedi- 


tion against the Tarks, he entered 
the army under Laudun, and march- 
ed on the expedition to Belgrade. He 
afterwards sustained his part of the 
siege of Mantua under Wurmser. 


_——_—_—$—_—————————— 
After the capitulation of that city, he 
was under the command of Alvinzy, 
and deserted from the Austrian ar- 
my to avoid the punishment of hang- 
ing for having been concerned in a 
duel. He joined the French at Milan, 
and passed hy the name of Carle 
Hossando. But growing weary of 
the suspicion which attached to him 
as a spy, he poisoned the guards by 
administering to them drink con- 
taining deadly doses of opium, and 
escaped to a village situated in the 
southern extremity of Switzerland. 
Here, to avoid detection, he assumed 
the name of Johan Eugene Lei- 
bensdorfer. From this place he sent 
word to his family of bis situation, 
and reeeived from them a remittance 
of money. With this he bought 
watches and jewellery, and travelled 
into France and Spain, selling his 
ware as he went. 

In this capacity he visited ‘Toulon, 
and was induced to embark in a ves- 
sel and sail for Egypt. After his ar- 
rival he wandered to Cairo, while 
Menou commanded the French forces, 
and he assisted in the agricultural 
and economical projects of the insti- 
tute that was formed there. Some 
time after the arrival of the English 
army and of Abercrombie’s death, he 
quitted the French and attached him- 
self to the British. By the English 
officers he was encouraged to open a 
eoffee-house, for their entertainment. 
in this occupation he collected money 
enough to buy a house, and to be eon- 
cerned in a theatre, in which the 
military gentlemen of dramatic taste 
performed plays. Here he married a 
Coptie woman. 

On the withdrawing of the English, 
he found it necessary teteave Alex- 
andria too. He abandon¢d his wife, 
child and property, and arrived after an / 
ordinary voyage at Messina, in Sicily. | 
At that place, being out of employ- 
ment, and destitute of resourees, he 
entered himself a novice in a monas- 
tery of Capuchin friars; and after 
having practised their discipline and 
enjoyed their bounty, under the name 
of Padre Anselmo, until a convenient 
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opportunity offered of running away, 
he went off in a vessel for Smyrna. 
He soon reached Constantinople, and 
there rambled about for three days 
without food or drink, At length 
meeting a capuchin, he begged of him 
a pack of cards and a pistol; and 
with the aid of these he exhibited 
tricks, and retrieved in some measure 
his desperate fortune. 

About this time, Brune who had 
commanded the French army at Mi- 
Jan, when he made his escape, arriv- 
ed at Constantinople as the French 
ambassador; and he fearing that he 
night be discovered and arrested, en- 
listed in the Turkish serviee. Two 
expeditions were then on foot; one 
against Paswan Oglou in Bulgaria ; 
and the other against Elfy Bey in 
Egypt. He joined the latter; and on 
the defeat of the Turkish detachment 
to which he belonged, saved his head 
by betaking himself to the desert, and 
courting protection fromthe Bedoween 
Arabs. After his unfortunate expe- 
dition, he returned to Constantinople, 
and solicited a passport from the Rus- 
sian minister to get into Muscovy. 
‘This being refused him, he once more 
endeavoured to obtain military em- 
ployment, by the ‘Turks ; but in this 
he was unsuccessful. 

Hie now resolved to assume the 
character of a dervise. ‘These are 
the functionaries of religion, and al- 
ways combine, with their sacerdotal 
office, these of physician and conju- 
rer. ‘T'o be initiated into this order he 
made a formal renunciativn of chris- 
tianity, denounced its followers for 
the wrongs and injuries they had 
done him, professed the Mahometan 
faith in due form, and to show that 
he was in earnest, cirenmeised bim- 
self, in the presence of the faithful, 
by his own hand witha razor. This 
being accomplished, he joined, under 


the new name of Murat Aga, a eara-: 


van fer ‘l'rebizoad, on the seuthern 
shore of the Biack sea. On the way 
he practised his profession by. giving 
directions to the sick. and selling for 
considerable sums of money, small 
pieces of paper on whieh were writ- 


—= = a 
ten sentences from the Koran in Tyr. 
kish, which he sanctified by applying 
them to his shaven and naked crowg, 
At Trebizond he was inforined that 
the bashaw was dangerously sick and 
threatened with blindness. He wa; 
directed to prescribe for this grand 
patient ; but this he refased to do, un. 
til he should be admitted to th» 
sovereign presence. ‘Thither he was 
conducted through files of armed sol. 
diers and ranks of kneeling officers, 
Having arrived in the sick chamber, 
the dervise displayed all the pomp 
and grandeur of his calling, by so. 
lenauily invoking God and the pro. 
phet. He next proceeded to inquire un. 
der what disease the bashaw labour. 
ed. Finding that he was afflicted 
with a fever accompanied with a vio. 
lent inflammation of the eyes, and 


judging that he might reeover both 


health and sight, he boldly declared 
it to be God’s will that both those 
events should happen, after the next 
new moon, provided certain mterme- 
diate remedies should be used. ‘Then 
searching the pouch containing his 
medicines and apparatus, he produ- 
eed a white powder which he ordered 
to be blown into the bashaw’s eyes, 
and a wash of milk and water to 


be frequently employed afterwards 


Sweating was likewise recommend: 
ed, by the assistance of warm drinks 
and blankets. He was well reward. 
ed by money and presents; and the 
next day departed with the earavan 
towards Persia, intending to be nine 
or ten days’ journey from Trebizond 
before the new moon should appear, 
that he might be quite out af reach, 
in ease the event should be unfortu- 
nate. 

This caravan being numerous, and 
heavily loaded, was overtaken some 
days afterwards by a lighter, and ar 
med earavan, who pursued them for 
the purpose of plunder. And _ the 
earavan to which he belonged finding 
it mast either fight or purchase terms, 
it chose the latter. ‘Chis affair be 
ing settled, he heard two men of the 
marauding caravan talking to each 
other, eoncerning the grand dervist 
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tho had cured the bashaw of ‘Trebi- 
zond. He heard them say that re- 
overy was confidently expected, in- 
asmuch as the threatening symptoms 
had abated, and the prospect was 
svery way more encouraging. The 
ervise then rejoiced at the beneficial 
pperation of the caustic lime which he 
ad ordered to be blown into the 
bpashaw’s eyes, to eat the films away. 
On his return, the physician present- 
d himself before the governor. He 
yas received as a great and good 
nan, and loaded again with dona- 
1ons. 
At this place he remained until a 
arayan was prepared to undertake a 
ourney to Mecca. ‘To this body of pil- 
rims aud traders, he attached him- 
self as adervise. ‘They arrived in 
proper time in that region of Yemen. 
But the Wechabites had made great 
progress in their fanatical work. 
They had demolished in part the old 
eligion of Mahomet, and set up their 
ew revelation iu its stead, burned 
he body of the prophet, destroyed the 
holy temple, and sequestered the 
revenue paid at the shrine of Maho- 
met. The caravan feared to encoun- 
er these zealous and daring innova- 
ors, and halted ata distance. But 
he dervise, availing himself partly 
bf his priestly oecapation, and partly 
of his personal adroitness, went over 
otheir camp, and was well received. 
Having tarried as long as he pleas- 
din Mecca, he went to a port near 
edda, a city on the Red sea. Thenee 
e crossed to the west side, aid coast- 
ed along to Suez. ‘Chere he made 

imself known to lerd Gordon, a 
‘eottish traveller, and entered into 
is employ, as an interpreter. With 
im he travelled to Cairo, and through 
he Lermar, to Nubia and Abyssinia. 

dlis last exercise previous to his se- 
paration from that munifieent gentle- 

an, was fo decorate with flowers, 
ruits, leaves, branches and chande- 
ters. the hall in which his employer, 
bn his return, gave a splendid treat 
to the foreign residents and consuls, 
hea at Cairo. 

Frem this place, he returned after 





an absence of six years, to Alexan- 
dria : and-on inquiring for his wife, 
was told she was in concealment. A 
separation was readily agreed upon 
by mutual consent, and she immedi- 
ately formed a connexion with aCopt, 
a man of her uwn sect. 

Being once more in Cairo, he 
wholly threw aside the character ofa 
dervise, and assumed the occupation 
and uniform of an engineer. Here 
he was engaged in planning military 
works, and in superintending their 
execution. While he was thus em- 
ployed, news was brought him that 
captain Eaton had arrived, and wish- 
ed a confidential and intrepid agent, to 
convey a message to HametCaramel- 
hi, the ex-bashaw of Tripoli in Bar- 
bary. At an intetview which took 
place between them, the former first 
swore the latter to secrecy on the 
Koran, and then communicated his 
project. 

Having agreed to the eonditions, 
he took the earliest opportunity to 
desert the Turks, and to penctrate 
through the desert to the Mamaluke 
camp, where Caramelli was ; in po- 
verty and dependence, though re- 
spected. It is to be understoed that 
Kegypt is divided into English and 
French parties: the Turks being at- 
tached to the French, and the Ma- 
malukes to the English. Witha 
single attendant and two dromeda- 
ries, he proceeded with the swiftness 
of wind, feeding the animals with 
small balls composed of meal and 
eggs, and taking no other sleep than 
he could catch upon the back of the 
hard trotting beast. He reached the 
Mamaluke camp in safety. ‘The sheik, 
in token of a welcome reeeption, gave 
him a few sequins, and refreshed him 
with coffee. In a short time he so 
arranged matters with the ex-bashaw, 
that one aight Caramelli went forth 
as if onan ordinary expedition with 
about one hundred and fifty follow- 
ers, and instead of returning to his 
Mamaluke encampment, sped his way 
over the trackless sands, and with 
that foree reached the rendezvous of 
the enterprising American. 
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With all the forees they could 
jointly assemble, they traversed with 
extreme toil and suffering, the deserts 
of Barea, for the purpose of making 
a diversion in favour of the squadron 
ef armed ships which the United 
States of America had ordered against 
the city of Tripoli. After surmount- 
ing ineredible hardships, they arriy- 
ed at Derne, and gained an advan- 
tage over the troops of the reigning 
bashaw in askirmish. This action 
spread terror through all the Tripo- 
litan dominions, and exceedingly 
alarmed the bashaw in his castle. lin- 
mediately after, a peace was conclud- 
ed by consul Lear. In consequence 
of this, orders were forthwith sent 
to the American vessels on the coast 
and the cooperating land-forees under 
Eaton, to discontinue hostile opera- 
tions. The Egyptian host was re. 
quested to embark in the American 
vessels. Part of them, thus stopped 
in mid-eareer, did so; and the rest 
remained on shore, subject, now they 
were inferior in martial strength, to 
the cruelty and caprice of the angry 
despot and his vassals. 

Leitensdorfer was one of the per- 
sons who went on board, and wit- 
nessed the mortification of the ex- 
bashaw and the ravings of his lieu- 
tenant general, at this unexpected 
order, so subversive of their plans, 
and so ruinous of their hopes. He 
himself acted as acolonel. In this 
vessel he went, by way of Malta, to 
Syracuse. From which place he 
proceeded to Albania, taking the 
route of Corfu to Salona, with the 
design of inquiring by letter what 
was the situation of a son by his first 
marriage, whom he had left in Ty- 
rol. Immediately on landing among 
the Turks, he was seized as an apos- 
tate Mahometan,.and reduced to sla- 
very. By degrees, however, he ex- 
cited favourable sentiments, in con- 
sequence of having cured several sick 
sailors during the voyage. In ad- 
dition to which he pleaded the neces- 
sity he felt, when in the American 
army of Africa, of conforming to the 
dress and manners of that strange 


and peculiar people of the west, up. 
der a belief that tobe an America, 
was not to be a christian. He was 
length restored to the freedom of, 
faithful mussulman. He next visite 
Palermo, and there formed a tem. 
pate marriage with a female yjj. 
ing to engage in such a connexion, 

About this time the new king of 
Naples threatened to conquer Sicily 
in spite of all the resistance that Fe 
dinand the Fourth and the Engl 
could make. On this, Leitensdorfe 
became alarmed for his own safety, 
knowing that he had no mercy to ex. 
pect from Frenchmen. He determin. 
ed toembark as a passenger for the 
American states. But no master of 
a vessel could be found who would 
receive him in that capacity. He 
then resolved to offer himself as 4 
sailor; and was entered as such on 
board a vessel bound to Salem in 
Massachusetts. Here he learned to 
hand, reef and steer, and do the ac. 
tive business of a seaman. He ar 
rived at Salem in December, 1809, 
and soon went on a visit to his old 
friend and fellow warrior at Brim 
field. He was hospitably received, 
and left his late general with honour- 
able sentiments of his generosity and 
bravery. By him he was advised 
visit Washington, and to present hin 
self to the president and seeretary of 
state. For this purpose, Eaton hal 
furnished Leitensdorfer with recom 
mendatory letters, stating the com: 
pensation due to him for his various 
services and iosses. By these gentle: 
men he was referred to the secretary 
at war; and was sent from one to the 
other until his skill in surveying, 
drawing and engineering, becamt 
known to the surveyor of the publi 
buildings, and he thereby aequired 
some of the patronage of Mr. Li 
trobe. 

Thus he lived along, oceupyi 
one of the vacant chambers in tl? 
northern pile of the capital, as a wate} 
or an office-keeper, prowaens and 
eooking for himself, and em _ 
his hands in almost every kind of oc 
cupation, from the making of shot 
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to the insnaring of birds, and the de- 
lineation of maps. | 

This extraordinary man is about 
five feet ten inches in height; with 
dark eyes, black hair, and brown com- 
plexion. His looks are lively, his ges- 
tures various, and his limbs remark- 
ably flexible and vigorous. His fore- 
head is ample, his features expres- 
sive, and his figure rather spare and 
lean. With such natural marks and 
powers, he has been enabled to as- 
sume the respeetive characters of 
Jew, Christian and Mahometan; and 
of soldier, linguist, engineer, farmer, 
and tradesman, with uncommon ease. 
And in short, he has proved himself 
to be one of the most versatile of hu- 
man beings, having acted during his 
multifarious life in about thirty dif- 
ferent capacities. In the course of 
his adventures he has reeeived seve- 
ral wounds. And his eecentrie life 
has afforded incidents to gratify the 
inhabitants of Vienna by a theatrical 
representation of his character on the 
stage. 

He can utter the Hebrew words of 
worship almost exactly like a rabbi in 
the synagogue. He can recite the 
Latin prayers and homilies of the 
christians after the manner and in the 
tone of the ecapuchins ; and he pro- 
nounees the religious sentences of 
the musselmen in Arabic, with the 
earnestness and emphasis of a mufti. 
All these he performed for me sue- 
eessively one morning with singular 
readiness and skill. 

To complete his strange story, Mr. 
Bradley undertook to be his friend in 
the senate of the United States; and 
that body passed a bill, intredueed by 
him, giving Leitensdorfer a half see- 
tion of land (three hundred and twen- 
ty acres) and the pay of a captain 
from the 15th of December, 1804, to 
the 15th of December, 1805, being 
the time that he served as adjutant 
and inspeetor of the army of the U. 
States, in Egypt, and on the coast of 

friea. 

The generosity of the house of re- 
presentatives was manifested by the 
insertion of an amendment to give 

VOL. I. 


L 


him a whole section of a mile square 
(six hundred and forty aeres) of land, 
instead of three hundred and twenty. 
But the senate disagreed to it, and 
the house receded. So that his grant 
remained as originally inttodueed. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: 
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Travels in America, performed for the put 
pose of exploring the Rivers Alleghany, 
Monongahela, Ohio and Mississippi, and 
ascertaining the Produce ahd Condition of 
their Banks and Vicinity: By Thomas 
Ashe, Esq. 3 Vol. London, 1809. 


The author of this work, we are 
told in the preface, has returned to 
Ameriea ; but whether with the view 
of remaining there, or for the pur- 
pose of adding to the surprising 
discoveries which he has already 
made, we are not informed. But, 
whatever Mr. Ashe may hereafter 
perform, it is quite certain, aceord- 
ing to his editor, that he has already 
done enough to place him ona level 
with our most celebrated travellers. 
He has produced a book which can- 
not fail, we are assured, “ to instruct 
the statesman, delight the naturalist, 
and astonish the antiquary.” It 
would be quite inexcusable in us to 
pass over a work of such extraordi- 
nary pretensions, without a particu- 
Jar notice. 

It was at Pittsburgh that Mr. Ashe 
entered on the survey of these vast 
countries which stretch along the 
Ohio and Mississippi ; but in the first 

art of his book, he favours the rea- 
= with a general view of the Atlan- 
tick states, and a detailed account of 
his journey from Philadelphia to the 
head of the Ohio. And here he be- 
gins to diseover that unmeasured 
hatred of the Americans which per7z 
vades the whole of his narrative. 
His account of the Atlantick states, 
indeed, forms the most comprehensive 
piece of national abuse we ever recol- 
leet to have perused. Their inhabit- 


auts, it seems, are- all i, 
vitions ; but in degrees, yery 
distinguished 3 the middle state be- 
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lee 
ing bad, the nerthern very bad, and 
the southern exeerable. 

That the Americans have great 
aud peculiar faults, both in their 
manners and their morality we take 
to be undeniable. They have the 
viees and the yirtues that belong to 
their situation : and they will conti- 
nue to have them until that situation 
is altered. ‘Their manners, for the 
most part, are those of ‘a seaftered 
and migratory, but speculating peo- 
ple; and there will be no great 
amendment, until the population be- 
comes more dense, and more settled 
in its habits: When wealth comes to 
be more generally inherited than ac- 
quired, there will be more refinement, 
both im viee and in manners: and as 
the population becomes concentred, 
and the spirit of adventure is depriv- 
ed of its objects, the sense of honour 
will improve with the importance of 
eharacter. Mr. Ashe. however, would 
have us believe, that the Amerieans 
are universally and ireclainiably 
vitious ; and his sweeping anathemas 
are searcely ever softened by any fa- 
vourable exceptions, although the 
traveller im Anjertea, to use the 
words of a truly philosophical obser- 
ver, “ passes through all degrees of 
civilisation and manners, and sees, in 
the succession of space, what appears 
to belong only to the succession of 
iime.”* | 

Mr. Ashe’s journey to Pittsburgh 
is surprisingly fertile in adyentures. 
He first of all, kills a stupendous 
hear. of whose death we have a most 
pathetick account, the said bear con- 
ducting himself most unbecomingly 
in articulo mortis. We are next en- 
tertained with a fine ineident at an 
obseure inn among the mountains, 
where our traveller falls in love 
with an elegant damsel, who per- 
formed the offices of cook and cham- 
hermaid, and presents her with a 
copy of ‘Thompson’s Seasiéns, a 
blank leaf being previously decorated 
with an appropriate, poetick effusion. 
Ow the night after this interesting 


* M. ‘Talleyrand’s Observations on America. 


renconter, Mr. Ashe, who had travel. 
led in a state of profound reverie, was 
overtaken by darkness on the top of 
a mountain, and there obliged, in or. 
der to avoid greater dangers, to take 
post for the night. ‘The marvels 
which he beheld from his lofty statioy 
will be best described in his ow, 
language. 


“The moon shone, but capriciously : for 
though some places were adorned with her 
brightest beams, and exhibited various fap. 
tastick forms and colours, others were up. 
affected by her light, and awfully maintained 
an unvaried gloom—a ‘darkness visible’ 
conveyn g terrour and dismay. Such ap. 
prehensions were gaining fast on my ims. 
gination, till an object of inexpressible sub- 
limity gave a different direction to my 
thoughts, and seized the entire possession 
of my mind. The heavenly vault appeared 
to be all on fire, not exhibiting the stream 
or character of the aurora-borealis, but an 
immensity vivid and clear ; through whieh 
the stars, detached from the firmament, tra. 
versed in eccentrick directions, followed by 
trains of light of diversified magnitude and 
brightness. Many meteors rose majestically 
out of the horizon; and having gradually 
attained an elevation of thirty degrees, sud. 
denly burst, and descended to the earth in 
a shower of brilliant sparks, or glittering 
gems. This splendid phenomenon was suc- 
ceeded by a multitude ofshooting stars and 
balls, and columns of fire; which after as. 
suming a variety of forms, vanished in slight 
fiashcs of lightning, and left the sky in its 
usual appearance and serenity. Nature stood 
checked,” &c. Vol. 1. 

From this mountain seene, Mr. 
Ashe deduces this most nataral con- 
elusion—* that no one should dare 
to compose a history of nature with- 
out passing such anight on sucha 
mountain.” 

The letters from Pittsburgh (for 
the narrative is thrown into the epis- 
tolary form) amidst a great deal of 
similar rant, contain some details 
regarding that thriving place and its 
neighbourhood, which are well worth 
notice. Situated on the spot where 
the Alleghany and Monongahela unite 
to form the Ohio, Pittsbargh is ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of 
commerce. These two rivers connect 
it with an immense extent of country; 
and their banks, interspersed with 
farms, villages, and towns, proclau 
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an inereasing and industrious popula- 
tiun. At contains above two thou- 
sand mmhabitants, the most opulent of 
whom are Irish; and this, says our 
author, ** has hindered the yitious 

ropensities of the genuine American 


} -haracter from establishing here the 


hurvid dominion which they have as- 
sumed over the Atlantick states,” 
‘he manufactures are various and 
flourishing, particujarly that of glass; 
and ship-building is practised to a 
considerable extent. In October 1806, 
there were several vessels of 350 tons 
on the stocks. “Through Pittsburgh 
is carried on an extensive trade be- 
tween the distant ports of Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans. Here are 
storekeepers who exchange the pro- 
duce of the surrounding countries, of 
which they make two collections 
annually, for goods brought across 
the mountains from Philadelphia, 
‘These they eonvey by the Ohio and 
Mississippi to Kentueky and New 
Orleans : and with the proceeds in 
dollars, or bills of exchange on Phi- 
ladelphia, their agents sail to that 
place to make new purchases, and 
traverse again the wide circle 
of their exchanges, a cirele which 
embraces a space of not less than 
5650 miles. 

Lhis immense sphere of activity, 
too, is the creation of yesterday. 
Even Mr. Ashe, disposed as he is to 
deery every thing American, is oblig- 
ed to admit, that she displays, in the 
wonders of her growing industry, a 
picture at onee striking and exhilarat- 
ing. Itis impossible to contemplate 
such a seene without exulting in the 
triumphs of industry. ‘This peaceful 
power is here subduing regions of 
growing forests, which conquering 
armies would fear to enter ; and ex- 
tending, with silent rapidity, the 
limits of civilized existence. We 
cannot help wishing that eur country- 
men, in general, were a little more 
alive te the feelings which we cen- 
ceive such a spectacle is ealeulated 
to exeite; and that they could be 
brought to sympathize a little more 


in the progress of a kindred people, 


destined to carry our language, our 
arts and our interests too, over re- 
gions more vast than ever acknow- 
ledged the sway of the Cesars of 
Rome. But the bitter feelings of the 
colonial war still rankle in too many 
bosoms on both sides of the Atlantick. 
The utter impossibility of any na- 
tional gain in a contest with Ameri- 
ea, and the pernicious animosities 
which such a contest is sure to en- 
gender, are altogether overlooked by 
a certain class of politicians. It is 
enough for them, that we shall drive 
her ships from the seas, and block- 
ade them in her ports ; and that the 
great naval power of Britain may be 
employed to seatter the paltry flotil- 
las of America ; to palsy the indus- 
try of our best enstomers in the new 
¢ 

world ; and to burn a few towns still 
more defenceless and unoffending 
than Copenhagen! We do not mean 
to say, that this temper has not-been 
met, and even perhaps provoked, by 
a corresponding temper in America $ 
but, where the interest of two coun- 
tries ealls so loudly for their coneilia- 
tion, it is impossible that they should 
quarrel without gross faults upon 
both sides. 

Brilliant as Mr. Ashe is in deserip- 
tion, this does not hinder him from 
aiming at glory as a political philo- 
sopher ; and accordingly, we are fa- 
voured with a long discourse upon 
emigration, in which he insists large- 
ly on the inevitable disasters that 
must attend such a step on the part 
ofevery British subject. His mode 
of reasoning on this point is sufficient- 
ly characteristick. He takes, in the 
first place, a single instance of fgi- 
lure as’ sufficient to prove that all 
must fail. Im the next place, he 
carefully seleets his instanee from the 
only description of persons who have/ 
no sort of temptation to emigrate, and 
who, it is universally admitted, must 
suffer extremely by such a proceed- 
ing. Upon these principles he locks 
round till he finds a gentleman farmer 
from the county of Sussex, who, be- 
ing a little demoecratical in his po- 


liticks, had sold his property, and 
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sailed for America, to become a great 
farmer and statesman, The result 
was quite natural. This restless per- 
son very soon found out “ that the 
high price of labour renders it impos- 
sible for a geutleman farmer to make 
any thing of land there ;” and that 
political consequence depended in 
America, as well as in other coun- 
tries, a good deal upon property. It 
is needless to say, that this example 
has no application at all to the am- 
bitious mechanicks of England, or 
the disladged smal]! farmers of the 
Highlands. 

Sir. Ashe also descants, at great 
length, upon the intellectual capaci- 
ties and literature of the Americans ; 
and judulges himself in one of the 
mgst presumptuous philippicks we 
ever recolleet to have perused. Now, 
though we are certainly of opinion, 
that the second rate pamphletcers of 
that country write incomparabiy bet- 
ter than Mr. Ashe, it is no doubt 
true, that America can produce no- 
thing to bring her intellectual efforts 
inte any sort of comparison with that 
of Kurepe, Liberty and competition 
have as yet done nothing to stimulate 
literary genius in these republican 
states. They have never passed the 
limits of humble mediocrity, either 
in thought or expression. Noah 
Webster, we are afraid, still oceu- 

ies the first place in criticism; T'i- 
mothy Dwight, and Joel Barlow in 
poetry: and Mr. Justice Marshall 
in history. And as to the physical 
sciences, we Shall merely observe, 
that a little elementary treatise of 
botany appeared in 1803 ; and that 
this paltry coutribution to natural 
history is chronicled, by the latest 
American historian, among the “ re- 
markable oceurrences sinee the re- 
volution !” In short, federal Ameri- 
ea has done nothing, either to ex- 
tend, diversify, or embellish the 
mye of human knowledge. Though 
all she has written were obliterated 
from the records of learning, there 
would (if we except the works of 
¥rauklin) be no positive diminution, 


either of the useful or the agreeable. 


= sss: 
The destruction of her whole litera. 
ture would not occasion so much re. 
et as we feel for the loss of a few 
eaves from an ancient classick. 
But, notwithstanding all this, we 
really cannot agree with Mr. Ashe in 
thinking the Americans absolutely 
incapable, or degenerate; and are 
rather inclined to think, that when 
their neighbourhood thickens, and 
their opulence ceases to depend on, 
exertion, they will show something of 
the same talents to which it is a part 
of our duty to do justice among our. 
selves. And we are the more inclined 
to adopt this favourable opinion, 
from considering, that her history has 
already furnished occasions for the 
9 of talents of a high order; 
and that, in the ordinary business of 
government, she displays no mean 
share of ability and eloquence. In 
opposition to all this, to he sure, we 
have the pesitive assertion of Mr. 
Ashe, who will not allow that she 
has at any time attained mediocrity, 
either in statesmanship or war. 


“I cannot honour,” says he, “ with the 
name of commanders, the men who over- 
whelmed a handful of British, and, after se- 
veral years combat, obtained an unprofitable 
victory. In like manner”. [and the simile is 
really incomparable } “ I have known a shoal 
of herrings run down a whale on the coast of 
Cornwall; but it did not follow that I was 
to attribute this accident to the idivicual 
prowess of any such contemptible animals, or 
to the absence of strength and capacity m 
the whale.” I. 137. 


This eloquent person next takes a 
survey of the legislature ; and, after 
assuring us that “ he asserts nothing 
without positive proofs,” delivers 
himself as follows: 


“ There are in America no real politicians. 
The speeches you see in papers are made by 
Irish and Scotch journalists, who attend the 
congress and senate, merely to take the spi- 
rit of their proceedings, and clothe it with 
a language interesting to read. Attending 
the debates of congress, on a day whena 
subject of consequence was to be discussed, 
I left the house full of contempt of its elo- 
gt tay und the paucity of talent employed 

or the support or condemnation of the ques- 
tion. Noiwithstanding this, I read in next 
morning’s gazette, ‘that a debate took place 
in the house last night, of the most interest- 
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ing nature, and was agitated by all the ta- 
jent in the country” And here followed 
certain eloquent orations, a sentence of which 
never passed in the house.” I. 140. 


Now, without presuming to deny 
that the Americans are still very far 
from perfection in oratory, we really 
cannot bring ourselves to doubt that 
they are actually the authors of the 
harangues which are imputed to them 
in the publick prints. The mind of 
the country shines in every line of 
them; their fabrick and ornaments 
are decisively transatlantick ; and we 
could just as readily helieve, that the 
orations of Sheridan were written by 
a Philadelphia man, as that the 
speeches of Mr. Randolph, for ex- 
ample, are the work of a Scotch re- 
porter. 

Having thus despatehed the senate, 
Mr. Ashe takes a view of the bar, 
which he finds in a very lamentable 
state: “ a Mr. Emmet and a Mr. Li- 
vingstone enjoy repute.”? With regard 
to physick, though two of its profes- 
sors, Drs. Rush and Wilson, * have 
written themselves into infallibi- 
lity,” still the country ** is shame- 
fully destitute of able practitionérs.” 
As to the church, there is a Mr. 
Smith who enjoys a high character 
as a eclerfeal orator ; and, indeed, he 
preaches very good sermons; but— 
they happen to be Dr. Blair’s, “ deli- 
vercd in a strain of dull monotony.” 

Having indulged himself for a long 
time in these disquisitions, our tra- 
veller at length enters upou a deserip- 
tion of the Ghio, preparatory to the 
narrative of his voyage. ‘The length 
of this fine river, from Pittsburgh to 
its confluence with the Mississippi, ts 
eleven hundred miles. It rises great- 
ly in spring and autumn, when it is 
navigable by large vessels ; but when 
it subsides, can admit only of flat- 
bottomed boats. The space of twenty 
days is reckoned a good spring voy- 
age to the Mississippi; but, in sum- 
mer, when the waters are low, from 
six to ten weeks are required to per- 
form it. Very little use is made of the 
oar. The boat, which is of a square 
form, and guided by a huge oar at 


the stern, is committed to the stream; 
and all that is necessary is, to keep 
clear of the numerous islands, which 
greatly add to its beauty, while they 
embarrass its navigation. 

We meet with nothing remarkable 
in the voyage, till Mr. Ashe reaches 
Wheeling, a town about ninety miles 
below Pittsburgh, on the Virginia 
side of the river. This is a consi- 
derable commercial station, and thrivy- 
ing marvelously, notwithstanding the 
nefarious character of its inhabitants. 
On coming here, it is very desirable 
to ascertain who have ears, and who 
want them ; as a considerable part of 
the male population happen, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ashe, to have left these 
appendages nailed to certain peniten- 
tial crosses in other places of Ame- 
rica. Quarrels are frequent: and, 
when two persons fight, it is generally 
** according to the rule of rough and 
tumble ; a kind of combat in which it 
is lawful for the combatants to peel 
the skull, tear out the eyes, or smooth 
away the nose!” Our author gives 
a long account of a battle of this kind 
between a Virginian and a Kentucky- 
an; but we must refer to the book it- 
self sach of our readers as delight in 
wild sports. The great western road 
from Philadelphia to Lexington, in 
Kentucky, passes through this town; 
aud there is a mail coach, which per- 
forms the journey [700 miles | in fif- 
teen days. Small inns, affording ba- 
eon, Indian bread, and whiskey, are 
to be found at convenient distances 
along this route; and * let those,” 
seys our author, * who despise this 
bill of fare, remember, that seven 
years ago this road was called the 
wilderness; and travellers had to en- 
camp, and find their own provisions, 
aud with great difficulty secure their 
horses from panthers and wolves.’’-7- 
What striking facts from a writer 
who endeavours, in other places, to 
make us believe that this very coun- 
try is devoted, by the vices of its peo- 
ple and its climate, to barbarism and 
progressive degeneracy. 

He gives a pretty favourable ac- 
count of the inhabitants of Marietta, 
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a town situated at the junction of the 
Great Muskingum with the Ohio. 
Here, as well as at Pittsburgh, are 
built ships of considerable burden ; ; 
and the people, besides being indus- 
trious and enterprising, are well edu- 
exted and moral; having schools and 
churches supported by fixed eontribu- 
tions. Still, however, Mr. Ashe ean- 
not refrain from what he thinks wit, 
at their expense :-— 


“‘ Yesterday I was speaking rather harshly 
to a man who had not fulfilled an agreement 
with me to caulk my boat, when a gentle- 
man came up, and accosted him with—* Al! 
General, how do you do? I mean to dine with 
you:—What’s your hour? I made sure of 
this opportunity to go on to the baker in pur- 
suit of some biscuit. On seeing the bread, 
{ began to comment on the price and quality, 
and Tight have betrayed some little dissatis- 
faction and ineavility, had not a third person 
entered opportune ly to say: “Colonel, I 
want 2 loat of bread!’ My next call was on 
a butcher, whose dirty looking: meat made 
me neglectful of my late experience, and I 
raved without any consideration of decorum, 
till brought to a sense of misconduct by a 
negro, Who, taking me aside, very kindly 
warned me that the butcher was a judge, and 
would fine folks for cursing and swearing !” 


The banks of the Great Muskin- 
gum opened to our traveller a scene 
of various and interesting oecupa- 
tions; for, not to meution his specu- 
lations on the habits ef wild turkeys, 
and his terrible contest with a huge 
rattle snake, it was here his longing 
eyes were first ¢reeted with a view of 
those Indian reneiieins#* those vene- 
rable relies of once polished, but now 
degraded nations.” upon which he has 
deseanted through so many pages of 
mawkish enthusiasm and inept spe- 
enlation. It is te his discourses upon 
tnmauli and barrows and mad camps, 
that his sage editor alludes. w hen he 
boasts of th “astonishment” which 
his book must oeeasion to the anti- 
quary. The truth is, that these an- 
tiquities, as they are called, have 
been deseribed before by far more so- 
ber aud eompetent observers. We 
shall not, therefore, disturb our read- 
ers with any of his tedious and frothy 
deseriptions, far less with his mani- 
fold absurdities in regard te their ori- 


—$$ 
gin. Suffice it to say, that he as. 
cribes them to some remote period, 

when the ancestors of the present 
savages were powerful and _ polish- 

ed; an opinion whieh we should not 
deem worthy of notice, had it pot 
the previous sanction of Dr. Benja- 
min Barton, whose writings contain 
the best descriptions of these curious 
vestiges. But, notwithstanding this 
more respectable authority, we can- 
not hesitate, for a moment, to reject, 
as altoxether visionary, the idea of 
a civilisation which records itself in 
no language or tradition; in ne mo- 
nument of higher art than a mud wall; 

and in no Sntiviient more perfeet 
than a hatchet of stone. It is a rule 
in philosophy, not to admit unknown 
eauses, when the phenomena may be 
aceounted for by those which are 
known. Now, Dr. Barton himself 
tells us, that some of the Indian na- 
tions had intereourse with the Mexi- 
eans. Why, therefore, might they 
not derive from them those rings and 
articles of pottery, upon whieh he 
builds so much? With regard to the 
mud encampments, again, we know 
from Oldmixon,* and other writers, 
that the savages on the Atlantiek 
coast erected works of that deserip- 
tion when we first invaded them ; and 
thus, all that remains to be aceount- 
ed for is the greater magnitude of 
those beyond the Alleghany moun- 
tains ; as to which it is “quite enough 
to say, that it is now perfeetly known 
that the tribes in that region were 
formerly much more numerous than 
they are at present. M. Volney.f af- 
ter a careful inspection of these boast- 
ed monuments, gives it as his decided 
opinion, that they are exactly similar 
to those mentioned by Oldmixon ; and 
certainly we ought to adopt his opi- 
nion, in preference to one which does 

so much violence to analogy, to rea- 
son, and to history. 


On arriving at the Seioto, Mr. 
Ashe made an exeursion to Chilieo- 
the, the capital of the Ohio state, and 


* History of British America, Vor. I p. 54, &e. 
7 View of the Climate and Soil of America. 
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which is situated about sixty miles 
up that river. The place, he says, is 
so unhealthy, that the government 
has it in contemplation to remove to 
some other eligible situation. ‘The 
countrys indeed, like all the other 
parts not cleared of their woods and 
marshes, is, more or less, subject to 
per ‘odieal returns of fever and diarr- 
hea; and this, aeceording to Mr. 
Ashe, forms the main objection to the 
Ohio state, which is in considerable 
favour with him. We shall here 
briefly colleet a few other particulars 
regarding this flourishing member of 
the union. It lies alone the right 
bank of the river from which it takes 
its name, extending at least five hun- 
dred miles in length and breadth.— 
The soil in general i is extremely rich, 
and that extensive portion of it which 
lies between the two rivers Miamis, 
is pronounced by our author, to con- 
tain ** by mach the finest land in the 
Here fifty or sixty 
bushels of wheat, and towards one 
hundred of Indien corn, may be rais- 
ed on anaere. At Cineinnati there 
is an office for the sale of lands, and 
in 1806, no less than seventeen thou- 
sand contracts, at the rate of two 
dollars per acre, were entered there, 
bearing the names of persons from 
all quarters of Burope, as well as 
America, 
lands ten years, they may, according 
to Mr. Ashe, be rented at a profit of 
fifty dollars or more per acre; and 
this, he thinks, is the most eligible 
line for a speeulator; as at present, 
the price of labour is so high, pro- 
duce se cheap, and markets se dis- 
stant, that little more than a subsist- 
ence is to be made by mere farming. 
This state is not more pre-eminent 
in fertility, than in industry and mo- 
rals, a superiority which Mr. Ashe, 
with reason, ascribes to the great 
number of quakers it contains, and to 
the abolition of slavery, which form- 
ed one of the first acts of its govern- 
ment. ‘This state was admiited into 
the union in 1803. Mr. Ashe does 
uot mention the amount of its popu- 
jation ; but we find Dr. Holmes states 


By merely keeping these 





it to have been in that year upwards 
of seventy-six thousand. 

South of this lies the state of Ken- 
tucky, of which we shall also collect 
a short account. It takes its name 
from the river Kentueky, which flows 
through it into the Ohio, and which 
is navigable a great way from its 
mouth. It is generally mountainous 
and uneven, and has, according to our 
author, been greatly embellished, in 
certain insidious aceounts given of it 
in Kurope. ‘There are here millions 
of acres called barrens, altogether 
incapable of cultivation from want of 
water. ‘There are other districts, 
however, particularly one in the mid- 
dle, of sixty miles by thirty, to which, 
he admits, fall justice has scarcely 
been done, even in the flowery narra- 
tives to which he alludes. ‘The car- 
rent of emigration which formerly 
flowed rapidly, and almost exciusive- 
ly into this state, has now spread in- 
toa variety of new channels: and 
part of its original settlers, allared 
by new prospects, have made a se- 
cond migration. Its export trade, of 
which Louisville i is the chief seat, is 
considerable. Ships are built at this 
place ; and a canal was begun to ear- 
ry vessels round the rapids, which 
too greatly obstruet the navigation of 
the Ohio. Frankfort, the seat of go- 
vernment, is situated about seventy 
miles up the Kentucky. But Lex- 
ington is the largest town of this, in- 
deed of all the western states, and 
stands in that delightful tract already 
noticed. It contains three hundred 
houses, and is the seat ofa university, 
where about a hundred students are 
taught English, Latin, Greek and 
mathematieks. Of its inhabitants, 
and, indeed, the whole population of 
the state, Mr. Ashe exhibits a very 
disagreeable picture, charging them 
with ferocity, boisterousness, and 
coarse debauchery. ‘The following, 
he says, is a faithful picture of the 
general mode of living through the 
state :-— 

“ T rode about fifteen miles, when I stop- 


ped at the house of a cultivator whom I had 
fallen in with on the road, and took such re- 
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freshment as we found prepared. On enter- 
ing the house, which was a log one, fitted 
up very well, the Kentuckyan never exchang- 
ed a word with his wife or his children, 
though he had been absent several days. No 
tender inquiry or sentiment; nothing but a 
contemptuous silence and a stern brutality, 
which block up all the avenues to the heart. 
The poor woman made a large bowl of drink, 
composed of sugar, water, whiskey and 


peach juice, and handed it to her husband 
with all the servility of a menial. The dinner 
consisted of a large piece of salt bacon, a 
dish of homslie, and a tureen of squirrel 
broth. I dined entirely on the latter, which 
I found incomparably good, and the meat 
equal to the most delicate chicken. The 
Kentuckvan ate nothing but bacon, which is 
the favourite diet of all the inhabitants of the 
state; and drank nothing but whiskey, which 
soon made him two thirds drunk. In this 
he is also supported by the general habit. In 
a country, then, where bacon and spirits 
form the favourite summer repast, it cannot 
be just to attribute entirely the causes of 
inferiority to the climate. No people on 
earth live with less regard to regimen ; 
they eat salt meet three times a day; sel- 
dom have any vegetables ; and drink ardent 
spirits from morning till night.” Il. 281. 
Mr. Ashe gives a turgid account of 
his passage of the rapids at Louis- 
ville, which was attended with many 
awful circumstances. Thousands of 
dull traders, indeed had passed them 
before; but “such a man as Mr. 
Ashe” (to use the words applied to 
him by the beauty at Cincinnati) was 
to make the transit, it was to be ex- 
ected that nature should be strange- 
ly disturbed, and fill the hearts of 
sordid pilots with serious alarms. 
The voyage, after this achievement 
proceeded without incident, till Mr. 
Ashe passed the mouth ofthe Wabash, 
when, on“ the Indiana shore,” he 
explored a eave more replicte with 
terrours, than any such place we 
ever read of in romance. We cannot 
enter either upon its history or hor- 
rours ; but must tell the curious rea- 
der, that Mr. Ashe discovered, by 
means of certain figures on its side, 
whieh he ealls “ ancient hierogly- 
hicks,” that it was a “‘ temple dedi- 
cated to the sun, and a sanctuary of 
his priests, in those remote times 
when the North American Indians 
were similar to the other nations of 
antiquity !” Mr. Ashe is never in the 


smallest difficulty on these points, 
Thus, he discovers, with equal ease 
and certainty, that some Indian mum. 
mies, which are said to have been 
found at Lexington, are of far high. 
er date than the mummy-making eras 
of Egypt; and further, that iron 
axes were positively used in the Ohio 
country long before the flood! But 
it would be endless to notice all his 
ravings on these subjects. He never 
begins to speculate without plunging 
at once into the depths of absurdity. 
Like “ bold Arnall” in the Duneiad, 
he makes “ a furious dive,”’ and sinks 
far below all the other sons of dul. 
ness. 

In this neighbourhood, our travel. 
ler paid a visit to a tribe of Indians, 
“the true lords of the soil ;’’ and 
his interview with them, strongly re. 
minds us of that between the ~‘ friend 
of humanity” and the “ knife-grinder,” 
in the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 
The Shawannees were quite as un- 
concerned about their rights as the 
knife-grinder, and were far mor 
solicitous for whiskey, than for the 
condolence of our friend of humanity. 
Mr. Ashe assures us, however, that 
they are a more polite people than 
is commonly imagined; and in par- 
ticular, “ that they practise a very 
refined species of gallantry.” The 
married women are exceedingly cor- 
rect. * 'l'o a person,” he says, * who 
met one in the woods and implored 
her to love and look on him, she 
made the following beautiful reply— 
Oulamar, who is for ever before my 
eyes, hinders me from seeing you, or 
any other person.” 

On reaching the Mississippi, Mr. 
Ashe made an excursion to St. Louis, 
the capital of Upper Louisiana, 3 
place containing near two thousand 
inhabitants, and, for its extent, of 
considerable trade. Twenty miles 
above it the Missouri joins the Mis- 
sissippi, after “ passing through 
vale which it enriches and adorns to 
so wonderful a decree that it can 
searcely he equalled. The scenes 
are so picturesque, so various at 
surprising, that the senses may Tra 
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ther be said to be ravished than sim- 
ply pleased.” [III. 124.| He also 
visited St. Genevieve ; and represents 
the inhabitants, whe are a mixture of 
French and Spaniards, as being gay 
and happy. 

“ Here the guitar resounds, soon after sun- 
set, with the complaints and amorous tales 
of the village swains ; and the same hand 
which toils alk day in the wilderness, strikes 
the tender notes of love in the evening. Eve- 
rv house hag its group, and every group its 
guitar, fiddler, or singer.” HI. 118. 


Mr. Ashe made no_ considerable 
stay, on his voyage down the Missis- 
sippi, till he reached Natehez. He 
represents this river as exhibiting, ip 
its scenery and current, an almost 
continued suecession of beauty. rich- 
nessand grandeur. Some of his de- 
scriptions, though by no means in 
good taste, reeall to our recollection 
these lines of Virgil— 


Hic ver purpureum: varios hic flumina 
circum 

Fundit humus flores: hic candida populus 
antro 


Imminct, et lente texunt umbracula vites. 


The navigation, like that of the 
Ohio, is interrupted with islands, of 
which the number is increasing.— 
During its floods, which are periodi- 
eal, a “first rate man of war ma 
descend with safety.” Above the 
territory of the Natelez, the banks 
exhibit an almost eomplete vacuity of 
man and his works. Natehez. in- 
cluding the negroes, who are nume- 
rous, has 2,500 inhabitants ; end their 
suceess in the eultivation of cotton, 
enables them to give full scope to 
those dissolute and luxurious propen- 
sities for which they have become 
proverbial. Below this plaee, the 
navigation to New Orleans is easy ; 
the banks are oeeupied by @ merry and 
hospitable raee of planters, of French 
deseent; and the whole prospect is 
eminently beautiful. New dilecne 
is situated on the east bank of the 
river, a hundred miles from its mouth, 
in a country where the rarest produe- 
tiens of the finest climate of Europe 
grow in spontaneous abundance; and, 
including slaves, it contains near 

VOL. L. 


15,000 imhabitants. The elimate, 
however, is unhealthy, and particu- 
wt fatal.to mew-comers. But situ- 
ated as it is, within a few days’ sail 
of the Spanish dominions, and the 
whole W est Indies, and receiving, by 
the Mississippi and its far spreading 
tributaries, the productions of so ma- 
ny climates and soils, it bids fair to 
rival the most prosperous marts of 
the New World. Since its acquisi- 
tion, with the rest of Louisiana, by 
the United States, its commerce has 
very considerably increased. ‘The in- 
habitants are a mixture from all na- 
tions, but chiefly Frauce and Spain. 
‘Those from the other Ameriean states 
constitute, according to Mr. Ashe, 
‘by far the worst part of the popu- 
lation,” But for farther details of 
their manners and pursuits, we must 
refer such of our readers as do not 
think they have enough of his lueu- 
brations, to the book itself, the nur- 
rative of which eloses at this point. 


——< G&D ae 


FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Travels through the South of France, and 
in the Interiour of the Provinces of Pro- 
vence and Languedoc, in the years 1807 
and 1808, by a route never before perform - 
ed, being along the banks of the Loire, 
the Isere, and the Caronne, through the 
greater Part of their Course. Made by 
Permission of the French Government. 
By Lieutenant Colonel Pinkney, of the 
North American Native Rangers. 4to. pp. 
282. Price 12. 1s. London, 1809. 


Wuart a dissatisfied generation is 
that of the eriticks ! ‘The very volume 
before us, although we have perused 
it with pleasure, cannot escape a re- 
primand ; and even perhaps may be 
deemed censurable. It is certainly as 
impolitick as it is unpolite, for a book 
to thrust itself on the reader without 
a single word of introduction, pre- 
face, apology, or address. In this 
instanee, we know not whether the 
present be an original edition, or re- 
printed from an American copy ; nor, 
if it be the former, for what reasons 
England is first favoured with it. In 
this we blame the author: but, we 
confess, that we ne less blame our- 
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selves for wishing to find in a travel- 
ler information which we have no 
reason to suppose it was his objeet to 
obtain, nor was it, probably, in his 
ower. | 

The eondition of the people in the 
south of France, or indeed in any 
part of that kingdom; so lately as in 
the years 1807, 1808, excites an in- 
terest which is highly favourable to a 
writer. Happily fur himself this tra- 
vellér pursued a route through the 
most enchanting districts of France : 
districts proverbially known as the 
residence of health, and amenity ; as 
the abode of the goddess of love, and 
gaiete de ceur. , 

Mr. Pinkney left Baltimore in 
America, for Liverpool, in April 1807 : 
from Liverpool he visited Lortidon 3 
and, the vessel having some connex- 
ions in Galais, he entered France by 
that port; whence he travelled by 
the direct road to Paris. At Paris he 
remained a short time; and quitted 
that city incompany with Mr. Younge, 
the confidential secretary to Mr. 
Armstrong, the American ambassa- 
dour, the lady of Mr. Younge, herself 
a French woman, and her niece, Ma- 
demoiselle St. Sillery, who, “ with 
the single exception of her aunt, was 
the handsomest woman he had yet 
seen in Franee.”’ We must state, for 
the information of our readers, that 
Madame Younge was the niece of 
our friend, M. Lally Tollendal, so 
well known by his tragedy of Straf- 
ford, his pleadings for the reversal 
of his father’s sentence, in which he 
suceeeded, seme years after his fa- 
ther’s death; and lastly, for his elo- 

uent Plaidoyer for the unfortunate 
Leaks XVI. We understand that he 
is now a Prefet of the Corsican! ! 

‘The route taken by this agreeable 
society was by Chartres, Nantes, 
Tours, Blois, Nevers, and Moulins, 
to Lyons: from Lyons te Avignon, 
Aix and Marseilles, where our au- 
thor’s tour terminated, and he em- 
barked for America. 

For a journey of pleasure nothing 
could be better selected than the 
route, the company and the season ; 


fer a journey of information, we 
should have chosen another course. 
Unluekily, too, towards the close of 
the exeursion, when our author enters 
on provinces, the state of which we 
particularly desire to know, his time 
is shortened by events ; and he travels 
most rapidly, where we could have 
most earnestly requested his stay, 
For so long a time , eat we been ex- 
cluded from the south of France, that 
desctiptions of that country are now 
recommended by their novelty ; and 
we are curious to be informed to what 
degree the character of the people is 
affeeted by the scenes they have wit- 
nessed. In truth, however, it has 
sustained searcely any perceptible va- 
riation; and Mr. P. informs us, that 
it is a stariding rule in France to for- 
get as much as possible the blessings 
of the French revolutien; and to 
wave that discourse which might lead 
to the recollection of them. With 
this rule we also shall comply ; and 
shall avail ourselves of the delinea- 
tions of Mr. P. (which we know b 
recollection to be faithful) to furnish 
materials for an estimate of the pre- 
sent state of that part of the kingdom 
of France. 

A stranger, whether Briton or 
American, would naturally be startled 
at the high value of money, as ex- 
Es in the relative cheapness of 
and, and of the necessaries of life 
(produced on the spot) throughout 

rance. When Mr. P. tells us, that, 
at Angers, he found “the prices of 
heef and mutton to be about 2d. per 
Ib. ; a fowl 5d. ; turkies, when in sea- 
son, from 18d. to 2s.; bread about 
1 1-2d. a lb.; and vegetables, greens, 
&e. cheap to a degree ; a good house 
about six louis per year; and a man- 
sion fit for a prince (for there are 
some of them, but without inhabit- 
ants ) from 40 to 50 louis, ineluding 
from 30 to 40 acres of land without 
the walls.”” We are by no means sur- 
prised at this inferenee, “ what a si- 
tuation for a residence!” When he 
finds large estates to be sold for a 
trifle; so as to “clear the purchase 
money in five years ;” that he should 
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be even tempted to speculate on what 
advantages they offer, appears to ys 
very natural. But, his goed sense 
was too efficient not to lead him to 
examine the reverse of the medal, and 
to state the per contra: which he 
does on ccemaliidennians. We select 
what he says of the country around 
Clermont, because on that occasion 
he discusses this subject at some 
length. 


“ The same scenery continues with little 
variation to Clermont, the country improv- 
ing and the roads becoming worse. In this 
interval, howeyer, I pegecd several chateaux 
in ruins, and several farms and houses, on 
which were affixed notices that they were to 
be let or sold. On inquiring the rent and 
purchase of them, ] found it to be so cheap, 
that could Ihave reconciled myself to French 
manners, and promised myseélf any suitable 
assistance from French labourers, I ghould 
have seriqusly thought of making a purchase, 
An estate of eleyen hundred acres, seven 
hundred of which were in culture, the re- 
mainder wood and heath, was offered for 
sale for 8000 louis. The mangion-house was 
indeed “in ruin beyond the possibility of re- 
pair, but the land, under proper cultivation, 
would have paid twenty-five per cent. on the 
purchase meney. The main point of such 
purchases, however, is contained in these 
words : ‘Under proper cultivation.’ No- 
thing is so absurd as the expectation of 
a foreign purchaser, and particularly of a 
gentleman, that he will be able to transfer 
the improved system of cultivation of his 
own country into a kingdom at least a cen- 
tury behind the former. As far as his own 
manual labour goes, as far as he will take 
the plough, the harrow, and the broadcast 
himself, so far may he procure the execution 
of his own ideas. But it is in vain to endea- 
your to infuse this knowledge or thig prac- 
tioe into French labourers! you might as 
well put a pen in the hand ofa Hottentot, 
and expect him to write his name. The ill 
success of halfthe foreign purchasers must 
be imputed to this oversight. An American 
or an Englishman passes over a French or 
German farm, and sees land of the most 
productive powers reduced to sterijity by 
slovenly management, A suggestion imme- 
diately arises in his mind—how much might 
this land be made to produce under a more 
intelligent cultivation? Pull of this idea he 
perhaps inquires the price, and finding it 
about one tenth of what such land would 
cost in England, immediately makes his pur- 
chase, settles,” and begins his operations. 
Here his eyes are soon opened. He must 
send to England forall his implements ; and 
even then his French labourers neither can 
nor will learn the use of them. An English 


ploughman becomes necessary ; the English 
ploughman accordingly comes, but shortly 
becomes miserable amongst French habits 
and French fellow-labourers. 


In this manner have failed innumerable 
attempts of this kind within my own know- 
ledge. It is impossible to transplant the 
whole of the system of one country into 
another. The English or the American far- 
mer may emigrate and settle in France, and 
bring over his English plough and English 
hahits, byt he will still find a French soil, a 
French climate, French markets, and French 
labourers. The course of his crops will be 
disturbed the necessity of some subservience 
to the peculiar wants of the country and the 
demands ofthe market. He cannot for ex- 
ample, perseyere in his turnips, where he 
can find no cattle to eat them, no purchasers 
for his cattle, and where, from the openness 
af the climate in winter, the crop must ne- 
cessarily rot before he can consume it. For 
the same reason, his clover cultivation be- 
comes as useless. Tio say all in a word, I 
know not how an English or American far- 
mer could make a favourable purchase in 
France, though the French government 
should come forward with its protection 
The habits.of the country have become so 
accommodated to its agriculture, that they 
each mutually support the other, and a more 
improved system 'can only be introduced in 
the proportion in which these national habits 
can be fundamentally changed. But such 
changes must necessarily be gradual and 
slow, and must not be reckoned upon by an 
individual.” 


If these reasonings be applicable 
toa part of France between the Bri- 
tish channel and the capital, we may 
assure ourselves that the interiour 
and southern districts offer ample 
confirmation of them: and Mr. P. 
repeatedly, and even frequently, 
finds such instances. 


** T have frequently had occasion to speak 
of the slovenly agriculture ofthe French 
farmers ; and I am sorry to have to add, 
that the fertility of the provinces of Niver- 
noisand the Bourbonnois is rather to be im- 
puted to the felicity of their soil and climate 
than to their cultivation. There is certainly 
a vast proportion of waste land in these pyo- 
vinces, which only remains waste betahen 
the French landlords and farmers want the 
knowledge to bring it into cultivation. Ma- 
ny hundred of acreg are let at about twelve 
sols (sixpence) per acre, and would be sold 
at about a louis d’or, which in three years, 
under English management, would be 
richly worth thirty pounds. What acoun- 
try would this be ta purchase in, if with 
himself an Englishman or an American could 
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transport his own labourers and ideas! But 
nothing is to be done without assistance.” 

Our estimate of the cheapness of 
commodities in Fraace must be re- 
stricted to the home produce. What 
the land affords, having no easy con- 
veyance to other parts, no demand 
from any distance to give it value, 
must either be consumed on the spot 
or wasted. Of what vast profit, 
then, would be the superiour hus- 
bandry of England, if, after the crop 
was produced, it proved to be redun- 
dant? It might stock the publie 
granary in one year; bat what, be- 
sides the pleasure of producing it, 
would prompt the exertions necessary 
to a second abundance. 


‘* Provisions” says M?- P. “ are incompai ably 
cheap at Valence and in its vicinity. Trades 
however, seemed yery slack; the shops were 
on the smallest possible scule ; and every 
thing which was not produced in the neigh- 
bourhood was enormously dear. Groceries 
in France are nearly twice the price which 
they bear in England. I made some inqui- 
ries us to the rent ofland. On large farms 
it is about five or seven shillings English 
money per acre. The agriculture seemed 
very indifferent.” 

Mr. P. observes that “ in large 
purchases land is very cheap: in 
small purchases very dear.” He as- 
eribes this dearness of small purcha- 
ses * to the strong repugnance of the 
small proprietors to part with their 
paternal lands.” We aceount for it 
on a different principle. Where eca- 
pital is extremely scarce, and where 
there are no capitalists, or none who 
venture on speculations, small pro- 

erties may find many purchasers ; 
but estates demanding the payment of 
some thousands of pounds will be of- 
fered ata cheap rate, from absolute 
want of“ the needful.” The price 
must be an irresistible temptation, by 
its lowness, hefore there ean be any 
_ of the commodity being disposed 
of. 

This want of capital pervades the 
commercial establishments of France; 
it is one of the evils produced by the 
revolution, the effects of which will 
long be felt severely. This is one. 
principle in explanation of the ano- 








maly which puzzled our author at 
Abbeville, where he found the French 
broadeloths dearer than English of 
the same quality. 


“ Abbeville, which [reached in good time 
for the TABLE p’noTE, which is held on every 
market day, is a pepulous but a most un- 
pleasant town. The inhabitants are stated 
to exceed 22,000 ; but I do not conceive that 
they can amount to one half of that number. 
The town has a most ruinous appearance, 
from the circumstance of many of the houses 
being built with wood ; and by the forms of 
the windows and the doors, some of them 
mest be very ancient. There are two or 
three manufactories of cloth, but none of 
them were in a flourishing condition. I 
went to visit that of Vanrobais, established 
by Louis XIV. and which still continues, 
though in ruins. The buildings are upon a 
very large scale; but too much was attempt- 
ed for them to execute any thing ina work- 
manlike manner, There are different build- 
ings for every different branch of the manu- 
facture. I cannot but think, however, that 


they would have succeeded better if they . 


had consulted the principle of the sub-divi- 
sion of labour. I saw likewise a manufactory 
of carpets, which seemed more flourishing, 
In the cloth manufactory, the earnings of 
the working manufacturers are about 36 sous 
per diem [ 1s. 6d.] in the carpet manufacto- 
ries, somewhat more. The cleths, as far ag 
Iam a judge, seemed to me even toexceed 
those of England; but the carpets are much 
inferiour. From some unaccountable reason, 
however, the cloths were much dearer thas 
English broadcloth of the same quality. 
Whence does this happen, in a country where 
provisions are so much cheaper? Perhaps 
from the neglect of the sub-division of labour 
which I have above noticed. 

“ Abbeville, like all the other principal 
towns through which I passed, bore melan- 
choly marks of the Revolution. The hand- 
some church which stood in the market- 
place is in ruins; scarcely a stone remains 
on the top of another. Many of the best 
houses where shut up, and others of the 
same description evidently inhabited by peo- 
ple for whom they were not built. In many 
of them, one room only was inhabited ; and 
in others, the second and third floors turned 
into granaries. Indeed, along the whole 
road from Abbeville to Paris, are innumera- 
ble caat#aux, which are now only the cells 
of beggars, or of the lowest kind of peasan- 
try.” 

He says also, speaking of ‘Tours : 


“Tours was formerly celebrated for its 
silk manufactory, and enough ofit still re- 
mains to invite and to gratify the curjosity of 
a traveller. The-attention of the French 
government is now unintermittingly occupi- 
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j in efforts to raise the manufactures of 
ekingdom, but whilst the war makes such 
wrge demands, trade must necessarily be 
amped. ‘The manufactories however, still 
ontinue to work, and produce some beau- 
ful fowered damasks, and brilliant stuffs. 
he weavers for the most part work at their 
1n houses, and have so much by the piece, 
be silk being furnished them by their em- 
vers. The, prices vary with the pattern 
,d quality of the work ; two livers per day 

























avers. ‘The women weave as well as the 
en, and their earnings may be estimated at 
bout one half. Upon the whole, however, 
these manufactures are in .a very drooping 
ondition, and are scarcely visible to a 
reign visitant, unless the immediate object 
{his inquiry. ‘There is likewise ariband 
manufactory, but the ribands are very infe- 
our to those of England. About 1000 per- 
ons may’ be employed in these two manufac- 


ries.” 
The combined operation of these 
sauses, deficiency of mercantile eap- 
ital, and the conversion of the fearn- 
ing hands ito soldiers, with. the 
other injurious effeets of war, account 
for the impotent state of the French 
manufaetories. Neither will they re- 
ive, till peace inspire them with an 
nergy, which capital may be direct- 
| to support. We may hint at 
another cause which possibly has its 
influence on this subject. The con- 
scripts, taken from among the repu- 
table classes equally with the lower, 
ill the ranks of the army. Whate- 
ver of skill, or taste, or refinement 
the youth of this deseription may be 
supposed to possess; whatever of 
science they may have acquired su- 
eriour to the merely operative la- 
ourer, it falls with them in the field. 
We cannot but think, therefore, that 
the prodigious loss lately sustained 
by Franee on the banks of the Da- 
S.ube must be estimated much above 
the numerical loss in lives, though: 
that he very great: it affeets persons. 
and families who might justly be 
eemed the strength of the state, as. 















well in intelleet as in exertion—and 
if their commercial capital falls to 
their sisters, of what use is it to the 
Slate P 

We confess ourselves disappointed 
t the cursory notice taken by our 


<the average of what can be earned by the | 


‘traveller of the present eondition of 


the city of Lyons. He says nothing 
on the late introduction of cotton ma- 
nufactures mto that city, nor of the 


transit business in which it lately en=- 


gaged:: nor of the number of looms, 


&c. now in work. He- merely tells - 


us, that 

* The manufactories of Lyons, being con- 
fined in their supply to the home market, 
are not in the same flourishing state as for- 
merly.' They still continue however, to 
work up avast quantity of silk, and on the 
return of peace, would doubtless recover 
somewhat of their former prosperity. Some 
years since, the silk stockings alone worked 
up at Lyons were estimated at 1500 pair 
daily. ‘The workmen are unhappily not 
paid in proportion to their industry.— 
They commence their day’s labour at an un- 
usual hour in the morning, and continue it in 
the night, yet are unable to carn enough to 
live in plenty.” : 

We are now able to account for the 
fact noticed by Mr. Pinkney, that 
the English ships at sea exceed the 
Freneh two hundred to one; for, 
when we ask, what manufactured 
goods France has to export ? to what 
distant countries can she afford to ex- 
port them at her own risk, with the 
necessary length of eredit ? and con- 
sider the prevalence of the military 
system among her population, we see 
no prospect of her speedily abound- 
ing in “ships, colonies, and com- 
meree.” This limitation of consump- 
tion to the neighbourhood where the 
commodities are produced, contri- 
butes also to explain the cause of that 
deadness, and waut of passage on 
the high roads, which surprised our 
author. There is not that incessant 
intercourse between the extremities 
of the kingdom and the capital in 
France, which there is in England. 
There are few principals or agents 
of commercial houses{ travelling on 
business, few parties travelling on 

leasure: indeed, we understand, that 
since the ecards of citizenship, &c. 
have been necessary, searcely a ram- 
bling excursion is undertaken. 

But, to quit these political consider- 
ations, and consider a little the peo- 

le who are interested in them :— 


We- readily diseern the fidelity of 
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Mr. Pinkney’s portraits of the per- 
sonages with whom his expedition 
brought him aequainted. The French 
are little improved by their late suf- 
fermgs. They pipe, they dance, they 
amuse themselves, they pass away 
life jovially. ‘They are as licentious, 
as loquacious as ever: the men are 
“gay and not jealous,” the women 
are loose and not reserved. Those 
who have any pretensions to beauty, 
expect homage ; and those who have 
no beauty, have sprightliness and 
taste. Decencies and decorum they 
have none; yet religion is fashion- 
able. ‘The better class are lively, 
frank, and pleasing ; thoughtless, but 
amiable ; addicted to their pastimes ; 
and teo volatile, in the judgment of 
philosophick Englishmen, to be sus- 
ceptible of the blessings of magna 
charta or the bill of rights: in other 
words, they talk but little politicks, 
and are offended when reminded by 
allusion, or reference, to what they 
have seen or suffered, while beguiled 
by the demon of democracy, and mis- 
led by the spirit of destruction. 

Mr. P. has found himself at a loss 
to describe in proper terms the inge- 
nuities of French confectioners, and 
French eonversations: he therefore 
uses language not precisely ad rem ; 
and coneludes his hints at “ naked 
Cupids,” “ naked Venuses,” * Leda 
and her swan,” by saying : 

* A French assembly or fashionable rout, 
certainly excels an English one in elegance 
and fancy, as much as it falls short of it in 
substantial mirth. The French, it must be 
confessed, infinitely excel every other nation 
in all things connected with spectacle, and 
more or less this spectacle pervades all their 
parties. They dance, they converse, they 
sing, for exhibition, and as if they were on 
the stage. Their conversation, therefore, 
has frequently more wit than interest, and 
their dancing more vanity than mirth. They 
geem in both respects to want that happy 
carelessness which pleases by being pleased. 
A French woman 1sa figurante even in her 
chit-chat.” 

‘These assemblies are filled with 
ladies dressed ala Diane, a la Mi- 
nerve, en Bacchante, and (intention- 
ally a [Anglaise ; the rage for eye- 
ry thing English maintains itself in 
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We are agreeably surprised yj 
the information, that the emigrant 
who have returned, have import 
with them so much of the taste of 9, 
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country, as to be distinguished amo, wit 
. . C ie MK 
their neighbours. . der th 
“Ecures is a village situated on a plaigmme PCTS! 
whieh in its verdure, and in the fanciful digimee) D4 
position of some trees and groves, remindequmecording 
me very strongly of an English park, Thig ssad OW 
similitude was increased by a house on wel. I 
further extremity of the village. It waggmpst the | 
situated in a lawn, and entirely girt around Eng! 
by walnut trees éxcept where it fronted thm! @PP 
road, upon which it opened by a ne ggmmpong Pr 
palisadoed gate. Ihave no doubt, thourymmee 
I had no means of verifying my opinion, thfmest SP! 
the possessor of this estate had. been ing !hecou 
England. ‘The lawn was freshly mown, and!!! not 
the flowers, the fresh painted seats, thamgrcsgte¢ 
windows extending from the ceiling to thay UTS 
ground, and even the circumstance of tha “2 t 
poultry being kept on the common, and preg You! 
vented by 2 netework from getting on ak 
pend 
















lawn—all these were so perfectly in the 
English taste, that L offered Mr, Younge any 
wager that the possessor had travelled. ‘Hel 
is most probably a returned emigrant,’ saic 
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Mr. Younge; ‘it is inconceivable how muchggpe'™4” | 
this description of men have done for France ©" 
The government, indeed, begins to undergypes¢ wh 
stand their value, and the list of the pm, - th 
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scribed is daily diminishing,” 
But we must not close our aeccoun 
of this volume without introducing 
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our readers to the eourt of the maniiMfiis cha 
who now holds the sovereignty overgm® gent! 
this nation : a nation once ardent fo A * 
liberty, and, for a moment, vocife ard h 
rous in its demands of English liber-H\w. 
ty : happy had they understood what ‘The 
they desired, and know hew to ob wry ~ 
tain and to prize it !* rahe 
* It isa singular circumstance, and pet aa b- 
haps unknown to the generality of our revi...’ 
ders, that in the early part of the French hind tl 
revolution two accredited agents were sett lowed 
from Paris to London expressly for the pU"H, 1, 44 


pose of taking plans of our house of cot 
mons, that their Sadle des Sences might be 
like it ; and so particular were they in their 
proceedings that they measured with t 

greatest exactness the speaker’s chair, tha 
MN. le President de  Assemblee Nationale 
might have one exactly similar. Howeve!, 
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we must do them the justice to mention — quel . 

that they were astonished at our manner 0! tton—e; 

conducting business, and when they wel [if “<hons-1 
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told how much service was gratuitously done 
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esnesi «1 had resolved not to leave Paris with- countries, the Imperial, Spanish, and N capo- 
bli Pee, _ seeing the emperour,” says Mr. P. “ and litan ambassadours forming the van. The 
wanes. ing informed that he was to hold anau- staircase was lined on both sides with gre- 
sed Wil nce on the following day, I applied to nadiers of the legion of honour, most of 
nigrani@my,, Younge to procure my formal introduc- whom, privates as well as officers, were 
mportemn. With this purpose we waited upon arrayed in the order. The officers, as we 
e of o jeral Armstrong, who sent my name to passed, exchanged salutes with the ambas- 
, grand chamberlain with the necessary sadours; and as the imperial ambassadour 
Alon: -yalities. This formality is a certificate who led the procession, reached the door of 
‘ier the hand of the ambassadour, that the anti-chamber, two trumpeters on cach 
person soliciting the introduction has side played a pe rae flourish. The 
, introduced .at his own gourt, or that, ushers who had led us so far, now took their 
wording to the best knowledge of the Am- stations on each side the door, others, in 
k, Thelsssdour, he is not a merchant-—a .Vegociant more splendid habits, succeeded’ them in the 
se on thier’. It may -be briefly observed, however office of conducting us. 
It waist the French Negociant answers better to “ We now entered the anti-chamber, in 
t around: English mechanrck, than to the honour- which was stationed the regular guard of the 
onted thamic appellation, merchant. General Arm- palace. We were here saluted both:by pri- 
ya negammong promised me a very interesting spec- vates and officers, the imperial guard being 
 thoustimmee in. the: Imperial audience, ‘It’s the considered as a part ofthe houschold. From 
ion, thfgmpest splendid court in Europe,’ said he. the anti-chamber we passed onwards through 
been iq ecourt of London, and even of Vienna, nearly a dozen most splendid apartments, 
wn, andi not bear a comparison with it” Every and at length reached the preseace-cham- 
eagreed in the justice of this remark, and _ ber. 
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ny Jap curosity was strongly excited. ‘*My eyes were instantly in search of the 
e of ty On the appointed day, about 3 o’clock, emperour, who was at the farther extremity, 
and pref. Younge accompanied me to the palace, surrounded by a numerous circle of officers 
- on jere we Were immediately conducted toa and counsellors. The circle opened on our 


in theggpendid saloon, which is termed the Am- arrival, and withdrew behind the emperour. 
inge anggmpssdour’s Hall. Refreshments were here The whoie of our company now ranged 
J. ‘Haded round to the company, which was themselves, the ambassadours in front, and 
nt,’ siigmey Numerous, and amongst them many their several countrymen behind their re- 
w muchmecrman princes in their grand court dress. spective mimisters. 
Franceme conversation became very general ; “‘ Bonaparte now advanced to the Impe- 
o underameose Who had seen Bonaparte, describing rial ambassadour, with whom, when present, 
the progam to those who were about to be introduc- he always begins the audience. I had now 
. Every one agreed that he was the most an opportunity to regard him attentively. 
ns htruordinary man that Europe had produced His person is below the middle size, but 
“fe many centuries, and that even his ap- Well composed ; his features regular, but in 
duciag@.srance was in no slight degree indicative their tout ensemble stern and commanding ; 
le mang lis character, ‘ He possesses an eye,’ said his complexion sallow, and his general mien 
y overfme gentleman, ‘ in which Lavater might military. He was dressed very splendidly 
ont forle”« Understood a hero.” Mr. Younge con- in purple velvet, the coatand waistcoat em- 
fogped this observation, and prepared me to broidered with gold bees, and with the 
yocwve-@keuwd him with more than common atten- grand star of the legion of honour worked in- 
 Liber-Biion, to the coat. 
| what “The doors of the saloon were at length § “Ife passed no one without notice, and 
to ob-Mmeown open, and some of the officers of the to all the ambassadours he spoke once or 
ruixd Chamberlain, with white wands and twice. When he reached general Armstrong, 
mbroidered robes and scarfs, bowing low he asked him, Whether America could not live 
ad per ithe company, invited us, by waving their without foreign commerce as well as France ? 
wes, to follow them up the grand staircase. and then added, without waiting for his an- 


ur rea { ; waiti 
French) One Now arranged themselves in pairs, Swer, ‘There is one nation in the world, 
aid hind their respective ambassadours, and which must be taught by experience, that 
* pur lowed the ushers in procession, accord- her merchants are not necessary to the ex- 


to the precedence of their respective istence ofall other nations, and that she can- 
not hold us all in commercial slavery :—Eng- 
land is only sensible in her compters.’* 


»f com 
ght be 
n their country by the respective members’ at- 
th thegtdance on committees, &e. &e. &e. (which, We have extracted the more freely 
r, thal@Xe many of our own countrymen, they had from this work, because the writer 


tionale the most distant idea of) they frequently . 
weve; gged up their shoulders, and exclaim- cannot be suspected of an undue bias 


entiol/, quel desinteressment ! mon Dieu! quelle toward Britain. The result of his 
ner Of MPion—en verite, est une grande nation /— observations is indeed very strongly 


were MR Uhons-nous de fure la meme chose ?—Edit. 
y one mare. * Comptoirs—Counting houses. 
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in favour of our native island; and 
the manners, ¢onveniences, and en- 
joyments which it offers, are render- 
ed more grateful to a rational mind 
by contrast with the frivolities—not 
of that pertion of the French nation 
which thinks of thinking, but—of 
the bulk of the people of France. 

We frankly acknowledge our obli- 
gations to him for his communica- 
tions, avow with readiness that we 
have derived entertainment and gra- 
tification from his work; as indeed 
might be inferred from the copious 
extracts in which we have imdulged 
ourselves. 


[FaoM THE PORT POLIO. | 


BIOGRAPHY. 
OMB ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
LT. GEN. SIR SAMUEL AUCHMUTY. 


Ir is, perhaps, not very generally 
known, that among the warriors of 
Britain who are so successfully con- 
ducting her arms in the mighty con- 
test in which she is now engaged, 
some, of mot the least heroic, may 
be claimed by this country as her alien 
sons. 

In the list of her naval commanders 
especially, many an American name 
ean be traced, which is illustrated b 
a series of the most gallant and splen- 
did achievements. Not to mention 
ethers of less distinetion, we find two 
of our countrymen elevated to the 
rank of admirals: the one contribut- 
ing by his valour to the triumphant 
issue of the memorable battle on the 
ist of June;* while the other? has 
vexed every sea by his extensive en- 
terprize, and is signalized by services 
in almost every region where the Bri- 
tish flag has been unfurled. 

Nor is her army less indebted to us. 
It was. ou the bide of Maida that 
an American, by a decisive victory, . 
first retrieved the reputation of her 
arms, and taught her no longer to en- 
tertain a panie terror of the veterans 
of France. How much she owes to 


* Admiral sir Isaac Coffin. 
¢ Admiral Hallowell. 


the valour and military genius of ay, 
other of our countrymen may be see, 
in the ertsuing memoir. 


- Sir Samuel Auehmuty,the Youngest 
son of the late reverend Samuel Auch, 
muty,* reetor of ‘l'rinity Church 
New-York, was born on the 224, 
June, 1758, and was edueated 
King’s, (now Columbia) eollege. 

From his early youth he bent hig 
mind to the study of divinity, and 
during the four years of his residenc 
at eollege, made it not only an ob. 
ject of attention, but of delight. 


The then unhappy differences ly. 
tween this country and England obliy. 
ed his father, who was a royalist, ( 
shut up his churches and retire ty 
New-Jersey. This first gave sir 8: 
muel the idea of entering the army. 
As a volunteer in the 45th regimen, 
he earried a musket in the battle of 
Long-Island, and the next day was 
made an ensign in that regiment, and 
was with it in most of the actions ix 
that and the subsequent campaign. 

At the peace he went with his regi- 
ment to England; but dissatisfied 
with an idle life, he exchanged ints 
the fifty-second, and accompanied it 
to India. Having served during the 
Mysore war and against the Kohillas, 
he attracted the notice of lord Con. 
wallis, and was appointed deputy 
judge advocate of Madras, prior to 
the celebrated trial of sir J. Burgoyne; 
which office he enjoyed with reputa- 
tion fer several years ; and although 
it was very lucrative, yet, as it inter- 
fered with his military promotion, he 
resigned it, and was by the marquis 
Cornwallis appointed brigadier of the 


*Dr. Auchmuty was descended from 3 
Scotch family of the same name. One of his 
ancestors, a colonel under king William * 
the battle of Boyne, afterwards: settled 
Ireland. The doctor’s father, Robert Auch 
muty, one of his descendants, received al: 
beral education in Ireland, and after com 
pleting his studies at the Middle Temple, 
London, came to America, and having pr2- 
tised the law for several years with great re 
putation in Boston, was, by George the se 
cond, appointed judge of the vice admiralty 
court at that place, and held the office unt 
his death. 
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British troops at Bombay. On the 
renoval of general Meadows, in 
whose staff he then was, from that 
place to Madras, ‘he was selected, by 
his suecessor, eolonel Abercrombie,* 
as his confidential staff-officer ; and 
having served many years as adju- 
tant general in India, and military 
secretary te the commander in chief, 
returned to England in 1797. 

In the year 1799, then colonel 
Auchmuty, he was ordered to the cape 
of Good Hope, to take under his com- 
mand a brigade of troops and sail for 
Suez, to meet sir David Baird with 
the forces from India, and with him 
erossed the desert to Egypt, where 
he was appointed adjutant general. 

In 1802 he returned, and, on the 
threat of a Freneh invasion, was ap- 
pointed to the honourable command 
of the Isle of ‘Thanet, the part of 
Jingland most aecessible to invasion, 
and shortly after received the honour 
of knighthood. 

In 1806, general Beresford’s eap- 
ture of Buenos Ayres being known in 
England, be was erdered in October 
with a detachment for that place; but 
on his arrival in Rio de-la Plata, 
finding the whole army defeated and 
prisoners of war, and learning that 
colonel Backhouse was with a body 
of troops from the eape at Maldona- 
do. he hastened to that post and as- 
sumed the command. After a con- 
sultation with rear admiral Ster- 
ling, he determined on the attack of 
Monte Video, and on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary landed about nine miles from 
the town, in view of a formidable 
enemy, who annoyed him with a dis- 
tant cannonade, and the next day at- 
tacked his line of march with 4000 
easalry, which wererepulsed with a 
severe loss after a sharp engagement. 
In this action, sir Samuel had his 
horse shot under him. ‘The next day 
the Spaniards came out of the town 
with six thousand men in two co- 
lumus.; one of which being defeated, 
the other dispersed, and shortly dis- 
appeared. ‘The siege of the place 





was then commenced under the fire of 
the eastle and town, mounted with 
VOL. 1. 
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160 heavy cannon, and continued un- 
til the 2d; when the breach being 
reported practicable, he determined 
on an assault the next morning before 
day light, and carried the place. 
This daring mode of attack sir Sa- 
muel was under the necessity ofadopt- 
ing, as his ammunition was. nearly 
consumed, and general Leniers was 
within a day’s march with an army 
of near 8000 men for the relief of the 
place. For this gallant affair he had 
the unanimous thanks of the lords 
and commons, and was particularly 
complimented for his humanity and 
discipline, which were attested by 
the fact, that at noon, after the as- 
sault, the inhabitants of the town 
were transacting their business as 
usual ! 

Sir Samuel continued in Monte 
Video until he was superseded by 
general Whitelocke on the 10th of 
May, to the regret of the inhabitants, 
whose respect he had gained by his 
victory, and whose affection he af- 
terwards acquired by his mild and 
just administration. 

The unsuccessful attack on Buenos 
Ayres shortly after followed, to the 
disgrace of the commanding officer, 
though much to the honour of sir Sa- 
muel, who with great personal intre- 
pidity and skill carried the Plaza de 
la ‘Toros, defended with thirty pieces 
of cannon. In this desperate assault 
he was exposed to a hot and destruc- 
tive fire of grape and musketry, while 
cheering and leading on the grena- 
diers of the army against the earnest 
expostulations ofhis gailanteomrades, 
who fell in numbers around him. 

At the conclusion of the disastrous 
business, already alluded. to, sir Sa- 
muel returned to England, and the 
next year, being promoted to the 
rank of major general, enjoyed a 
short repose at his estate in Kent: 
when without being consulted, he 
was appointed commander th chief at 
Madras, with the rank of lieutenant 
general. As he bad expressed to his 
friends his determination of never 
again going to India, he gave to oné 
of them, im the following words, his 
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reasons for accepting the appoint- 
ment. ‘ This situation was offered 
to mein such a manner that 1 knew 
not how to refuse it—as it was to- 
tally unsolicited on my part: as it 
was so ereditable a command for an 
officer of my rank ; and as the situa- 
tion of affairs at Madras make it as 
honourable as arduoas—my resolu- 
tious have been got the better of.” 

That he had been successful in 
quieting the serious disturbances to 
whieh he refers, we may conjecture 
hy his appointment by lord Minto, 
sovernér general of India to the im- 
portant command of the forees against 
Jaya. ‘The brilliant success of that 
expedition, by attacking in_ their 
sirong works an army superior in 
vumbers, well disciplined, fully ap- 
pointed, and headed by experienced 
xenerals, the taking or destroying 
nearly the whele of them, 1s a-milt- 
fary achievement which has searecly 
ever been surpassed. 

For this distinguished service, as 
we have lately seen by the papers, he 
has beé@n introduced to the iotice of 
parliament by the prince regent, and 
received the unanimous thanks of 
both houses. 

On the total reduction of the islands 
we hear he intends returning to 
Madras. of whieh he is now both 
civil and military commander. 

The following extract, so honoura- 
ble to sir Samuel, is from an Finglish 
publication. *‘* There are few offi. 
cers in the service who have had the 
alvantage of a more liberal education 
than sir Samuel Auchmuty, or who 
possesses a greater fund of military 
information. In his eharaeter there 
is nothing superiicial, volatile, Vain- 
slorious, or self-sufficient : it is mar- 
ked by the most unassuming modesty, 
atrait which ever accompanies true 
merit, and gives additional lustre to 
the other walifications by which he 
is adorned.” 


—zi E> ee — 

MEMOIR ON THE APFAIRS OF SPAIN. 
We are about to present our rea- 
ders with a brief Memoir on the ecir- 
cumstances of Spain at the commence- 


ment of the struggle, in which she is 
now engaged, it was written in the 
autumn of 1808. by a gentleman, 
who had been an eye witness, of the 
transactions at Bayonne to which he 
refers, and who resided,—as well 
there as in Spain,—under auspices 
which opened to him the best possible 
sourees of information. ‘The most 
entire reliance may be placed on the 
facts he communicates. We have 
but to regret, that considerations of 
a private nature, have rendered it 
necessary for him, to suppress a mul- 
titude of others still more curious 
aud important. ‘The Memoir, even 
in its present shape, was not origi- 
nally, intended for the press. The 
Imanuseript in our possession is auto- 
graphical, wand of unquestionable au- 
thenticity. ‘This document will be 
deemed valuable m au_ historical 
pomt of view, and we are anxious 
that nothing shuuld be lost to the 
world, w hich can serve to throw light 
upon a subject destined, we have uo 
doubt, to form hereafter, the most 
interesting and instructive portion of 
human aunals. 

We do not fully coincide with the 
author. in his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the conduct of the Spanish na- 
tion. nor in jiis sanguine antteipation 
of the final discomfiture of her op- 
pressor. Yet he is one to whose 
opinton we would readily subseribe, 
in any case where our own judgment 
was not almost peremptory, and we 
must confess that he has displayed a 
very imposing sagacity, in his pre- 
dictions concerning the progress of 
the Spanish strugele, to its present 
stage. This is not the place for us 
to inquire into the aspeet which it 
may hereafter assume. It would be 
now, after what we said elsewhere, 
werse than idle, as indeed it must be 
at all times on this subject, some- 
what presumptuous, to attempt to 
draw back the curtain of futurity. 
If any positive prophecics are allowa- 
bie. they are certainly those that ac- 
cord with the vehement aspiration of 
every honest heart. and to raise the 
spirit of the philanthrophy which may 
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be said, together with “the best 
hopes of our better nature,” to droop 
and die away, under the prospect of 
a sinister Mispensation of the Al- 
mighty Providence, ‘in the ease of the 
Spaniards. At every such cheering 
augury, coming from a quarter to 
which deference is due, we most 
heartily rejoice, and are ready to 
ejaculate with the utmost fervency of 
desire.--** quod felix faustumque sit.” 
li any thing extrancons to the 
resent Memoir, and more specifie 
than the general act of the invasion 
of Spain, eguld heighten the horror 
which they are calculated to exeite 
against the Freneh government, in 
the breasts of our readers, we would 
renind them of the letter of Bona- 
arte to the prince of Asturias, pub- 
lished in the first number of our Re- 
view.’ There is also another state 
paper from the same souree, and sub- 
servient to the same end, to which 
we would claim their attention. We 
aliude to an official message of Bo- 
naparte when first consul, addressed 
to the levislative’ body, and the tri- 
bunate of France, wherein-he holds 
the following language, on the sub- 
ject of the elevation of a Spanish 
prinee to the dukedom of ‘Tuscany. 
* After Laving,” says this grateful 
ally. and disinterested champion of 
freedom, ** restored the ancient lim- 
its of Gaul, it was ineumbent upon 
the French people to restore to liber- 
ty, nations conneeted with them by a 
common origin, and by the tie of mu- 
tual interests and congenial manners. 
The liberty of the Cisaipine and Li- 
gurian republics is therefore assured. 
The French people had yet another 
duty to perferm, iuposed both by jus- 
tice, and genrresity. The king of 
Spain has been faithful to our cause, 
and has suffered for it. Neither our 
reverses of fortune, nor the perfidious 
insinuations of ovr enemies, have 
been able to detach him from eur in- 
tevests ; he will meet with a just re- 
turn: a prince of his blood is about 
to ascend the throne of Tuscany.” 
In another message, announcing to 
the same assemblies, the conclusicn 


of the treaty of Luneville, there is a 
passage of a like tenor, which equal- 
ly deserves to be quoted.—* The re - 
public owed it to its engagements, 
and to the fidelity of Spain, to make 
every effort to preserve entire the ter- 
ritory of the latter. This duty she 
fulfilled in the course of the negotia- 
tion with all the energy which eir- 
cumstances allowed. ‘lhe king of 
Spain has acknowledged the fidelity 
of his allies, and in’ his generosity 
has made that sacrifice to peace, 
from which they laboured to exempt 
him.. He acquires by this conduct 
new titles to the attachmentof France, 
and @ sacred claim to the gratitude of 
Europe!!!” [american Review, | 


MEMOIR ON THE AFFAIRS OCT SPAIN. 


The affairs of Spain attract, at 
this moment, the attention of all 
Europe. They excite an interest, 
the more lively, the more it is at- 
tempted to envelop them in mystery. 
Besides, it was generally expected, 
that Spain would occasion no greater 
difticuliies than Portugal; that the 
French government would only have 
to order its troops to take possession, 
in order to acquire an absalute sway 
over this fine country. The situation 
of Spain, at the time, gave to these 
conjectures, a great degree of proba- 
bility. Her finances were exhausted 
by the coustant drain, arising from 
the demands of the French govern- 
ment, and by the considerable ex- 
penses, required for the support of 
her army and navy. By far the 
greatest pertion of her regular forees 
was removed, and dispersed, either in 
the north of Germany, or in Portugal. 
The administration of the pubiie 
concerns exelusively in the hands 
of the Prinee off Peace had be- 
come odious, and contemptible in 
the eyes of the nation, and relaxed 
all the ties whieh attached it to the 
erown. Under cireumstanees so de- 

lorable, it was natural to imagine, 
that Napoleon, freed from the treaty 
of ‘Cilsit from all apprehension of in- 
terference on the part of Russia, 
would encvunter few, or no ob- 
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stacles in his project to master Spain. 

Such was certainly the opinion of 
Mr. Beauharnais, ambassador of 
Franee at Madrid. But he was 
grossly mistaken, when he took the 
universal hatred of the Spaniards 
against the Prince of Peace, for a 
disposition favourable to a change of 
dynasty ; an idea which, neverthe- 
less, prompted the French govern- 
ment to relinquish the original plan 
of reducing Spain by gradual en- 
eroachments, in order to strike at 
once the decisive blow. 

The event, however, did not en- 
tirely correspond with the ealeula- 
tions of Mr. Beauharnais. The oe- 
currences at Arranjuez, on the 6—18 
March, electrifying, as it were, the 
Spanish nation, rekindled their pre- 
dilection for their legitimate sovereign 
and their aversion to foreign domin- 
ion. ‘The grand duke of Berg be- 
came convinced of it, from the mo- 
ment he entered Madrid, and the dis- 
grace of M.de Beauharnais was one 
of the first consequences of the dis- 
appointment. 

The French journals vied with 
each other, in representing the insur- 
rections, which broke out in several 
Spanish provinces, immediately af- 
ter the transportation of the royal 
family to France, as assemblages of 
a factious mob, inimical to order, 
which the appreach of French troops 
would promptly disperse. 

Having traversed the greatest part 
of Spain in the months of May and 
June last, I made it my particular 
business to observe the true state of 
things. All that I myself saw, or was 
able to eolleet from persons, highly 
respectable and worthy of confidence, 
I shall faithfully state in this narrative. 

As soon as l entered Spain, I had 
occasion to - perceive that public 
opinion, roused by the recent eceur- 
renees, was by no means favourable 
to the Freneh. Nay more,—the ani- 
mosity of the Spaniards against their 
perfidious allies (for it is thus they 
intitled them) went so far, that every 
stranger was exposed to insult, mere- 
ly on the suspicion of his being a 


Frenchman. I experienced this my. 
self, on the day of my arrival at 
Badajos. Being taken for one, I had 
the grossest abuse lavished on me as 
I passed through the streets, and 
should not have escaped serious in- 
juries, which were threatened, but 
for the declaration of the soldier, who 
escoried me, that I was not a subject 
of Napoleon. 

The same disposition of mind was 
equally manifest at Madrid. Dar- 
ing a stay, which I made there, of 
two weeks, I had many opportuni- 
ties_of satisfying myself, that the 
efferveseence was atits height, and 
that the inhabitants, far from being 
dismayed, by the unfortunate termi- 
nation of the affair of the second of 
May, and the butcheries which sue- 
ceeded,* felt them on the contrary, as 
an additional grievance, and a new 
stimulus to hate. Rage half stifled, 
was legible in every face ; exelama- 
tions of vengeance were ready to burst 
from every lip. 

‘The French who had imagined, 
that, by an act of severity they might 
impress the inhabitants with terror, 
and prevent further commotions, were 
soon convineed of their error. The 
batteries of heavy ordnance, and mor- 
tars, which they were seen to ereet, 
with no small activity, in the Prado, 
bespoke their fears; whiist, on the 
other hand, the numerous patroles, 
constantly marching through every 
part of the capital, gave it the ap- 
pearance of a besieged town. 

The massacre of the second of May, 
with what other name can the oceur- 
rence of that day be designated— 
was the signal, at which several 


* The day after, the French officers sta- 
tioned themselves in every partof the pub- 
lic walk, known under the name Prado. 
They stopped without distinction every body 
that passed, women as well as men, search- 
ed them, and caused all those to be shot 
instaneously upon whom they found oa 
thing in the shape of arms, even a penknife. 
Ihave this fact from two French officers, 
who had ashare in the massacre. From 
them also Ilearned that a certain colonel 
Frederick of the Imperial guard, boasted of 
having himself singly, caused more than 150 
persons to be shot ! 
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provinees, such as Andalusia, the 
kingdoms of Valencia, Mercia, Ar- 
ragon,, &e. broke out into open re- 
volt. This news had searcely reach- 
ed Madrid, when the Waloen guards, 
and other troops of the line, with 
which it was garrisoned, were seen 
to desert in large bodies, to join the 
insurgents. Desertion was so ecom- 
mon, that a regiment of cavalry, of 
which I do not recollect the name, 
found itself redueed to four men, at 
the time of my departure from Mad- 
rid. The spirit of imsurrection per- 
vaded Spain with such rapidity, that 
the French army, in-less than a fort- 
night found two thirds of the nation 
marshalled as it were against it. It 
may not be useless to mention here, 
what oceurred at Seville, when the in- 


| habitants declared themselves in fa- 


vour of the national eause. They 
went, in a body, to the cathedral, 
headed by all the elergy of the town. 
The holy sacrament was then brought 
out, and the people swore on the 
host, to defend themselves to the last 
extremity, toabandon, to burn thetown, 
should they be overpowered,-rather 
than submit to the law ofthe conqueror. 

The French government were then 
taught by their own experience, that 
the same means do not produce in 
every country the same results ; that 
measures, styled energetic, may prove 
suceessful with a people corrupted, 
and debased, but that they are of no 
avail with those, who preserved 
a sense of dignity. 

Never did a modern nation display 
its own more brilliantly, than did 
Spain at the period of which lam 
speaking ; and this too, under cir- 
cumstanees, such as must have made 
the eause appear desperate, even in 
the eyes of the most determined. Be- 
trayed by a minister, whose very 
name has become a term of opprobi- 
um, and whom she had seen abuse 
the unlimited confidence, with which 
he had been invested by her sovereign, 
and deliver to the enemy, the fron- 
tiers, the armies, and the fleets ; 
abandoned by her rulers, who eon- 
cealed from her, to the last moment, 


the perilous situation of the kingdom; 
attacked, unawares, in her vitals, 
by a formidable army, doubly strong 
from renown ;—under such eircum- 
stances, when it was least expected, 
the Spanish nation resumed her an- 
cient virtue, and at this appalling 
erisis exhibited to astonished Europe, 
au instance of courage, of loyalty, 
nay, what is more, of fidelity to her 
sovereigns, which these but little 
merited, and of which it would be in 
vain, to seek another example, in 
the history of the world. It would 
seem as if the Spanish nation had 
been anxious, by this heroic effort, 
the more fully to make amends for 
her long and inglorious lethargy. 

I eannot forbear, while on this sub- 
ject, combating an erroneous opinion, 
which the French government endea- 
vours to disseminate by every possi- 
ble means, and which finds many 
abettors in the north of Europe. It 
is insisted, that the recent events in 
Spain, are entirely owing to reli- 
gious fanaticism.—Religious opinions 
eannot be denied to have had a 
share in them; but, if we examine 
attentively the course, which the in- 
surreetions took iu the provinces, the 
prevailing sentiment, which direeted 
the first movements, and the unifor- 
mity, whieh is every where perceiv- 
ed in the objeet ; we shall be con- 
vinced that other causes, equally 
powerful, wust have contributed to 
this general combination. These’ 
eauses, | am inelined to think, arose 
ina great measure, out of the little 
progress, which the modern princi- 
ples, spread by the French revolution, 
had made in this country. Nor ought 
this to excite surprise. From temper 
averse to innovation, the Spaniard 
resisted the seduetibns of the new 
doctrine the more readily, as it 
was preached by a people, against 
whom, he at all times cherished a 
strong hereditary antipathy. This 
doctrine, besides, did not meet, in 
Spain, with the same favourable pre- 
dispositions, as in other countries, 
where a taste for literature was more 
generally diffused. In consequence, 
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therefore, of their fortunate ignorance, 
the Spaniards, notwithstanding their 
proximity to the rev olutionary * focus, 
preserved their ancient moral ehar- 
acter. ‘hey preserved their respect 
for legitimate authority ; their at- 
tachment to the person of the 
sovereign, as well as to thcir early 
political, and religious ideas. Thus 
it happened, that in Spain, the go- 
vernment and the nation remained 
united, when almost every where else, 
the ruling authorities found them- 
selyes dissociated from the governed, 
by reason of the revolution, which 
the doctrine in question had operated 
in the minds of the latter : a revolu- 
tion which accelerated'the downfal of 
so many stales. 
of the correctness of this observation, 
is to be found in the patience, with 
whieh the long administration of the 
Prince of Peace was endured—an ad- 
ministration on which publie opinion, 
at an early period, had pronouneed 
judgment of reprobation. 

To the joint ageney of several 
eauses, therefore, and not to the 
fanaticism of the priests alone, must 
we attribute the extraordinary specta- 
ele, which the Spanish nation offered 
te the world, by rising en masse to 
repel a foreign yoke. 

(To be Continued.) 
-—mr- > i -— 
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THE TRAVELLER : 
A PATHETIC FRAGMENT, 


A ‘'Travecier, alighting from a 
carriage toease the horses w hich were 
ascending an exeeeding steep hill, 
was struck by the noble appearance 
of a magnificent castle which erown- 
ed its summit. The basis was firm as 
the rocks of Albion: the lofty turrets 
rose majestically above the ancient 
trees. and seemed equally to mock 
the stili msidious hand of time as the 
mee of faction. 

As the travellerreached its massive 
gates, the last rays of an autumnal 
sun were shining on the rich ecloured 
windows, and reflected the arms of 


the noble family in a thousand differ- 


A sufficient proof 


a 


ent hues. ‘The spacious courts were 
filled by high bred horses, elegant 
equipages, aud servants in splendid 
liveries ; and all was bustle, and de. 
noted that the master of the castle 
had but just arrived. 

The traveller again resumed a seat 
in the chaise, breathing a sigh; and 
leaning forward to eateha glimpse of 
the magnificent building, uttered the 
following words: * Happy mortal, 
highly favered of Heaven ! In the no. 
ble, the honorable castle of your an. 
eestors, what care ean reach your 
heart, what pain corrode your bosom? 
Cast an eye of retrospection, and the 
brave deeds of your forefathers shine 
with resplendenee, which refleets ho- 
nor on you. Dues thy glance pierce 
futurity ? all the pleasures of wealth 
and heauty court your acecptanee.— 
The invention of many i3 employed 
daily to add a something more to your 
comforts or your pleasure. Your ser- 
vants stand ready to fiy at your com- 
mand, and to anticipate your wishes, 
Ah, how diferent is my lot! frem in- 
fancy doomed to misfortune, the child 
of delusion, the victim of depravity. 
I mtrusted my all to a false friend, 
who has fled, and reduced me almost 
to beggary. I conferred my fondest 
youthful affections on one who has de- 
serted me for a wreteh ev ery way my 
inferior. Sure providence is unmind- 
ful of the creatures its power has 
formed! What has the rich possessor 
of yon noble castle done to merit the 
favour of Heaven more than thou- 
sands of miserable beings who know 
net where to lay their beads? But 
some are born to be happy 3 while 
others, quite as deserving, exist only 
to feel every species of misery and 
wo. 

As these reflections crossed the tra- 
velier’s mind, the chaise entered the 
mn yard. ‘he lenely stranger de- 
sired to be conducied to a private 
room, there further to mdulge these 
melancholy and repining thoughts— 
to weep unseen over the woes an uD- 
feeling world and the treachery of 
tulse friends had inflicted on a heart 
worthy of a better fate. 
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The next morning the sun rose with 


.refulgenee which appeared to cheer 
aij nature but the heart of the deso- 
jate traveller, who, after partaking 
of a solitary breakfast, determined on 
awalk. ‘The country was delightful: 
the birds were chanting their morn- 
ing hymns to their Creator; the strong 
yx was eropping his simple repast ; 
and the beneficent cows were rumi- 
nating in the running stream. The 
beauties of nature were commonly un- 
heeded by the child of sorrow; yeta 
sudden turn of the path discovered to 
the view of the stranger one of those 
scenes $0 romantically beautiful, so 
exceedingly lovely, that even the eye 
of apathy could not behold it unmov- 
ed, A smoothly shaven green sloping 
with a gentle deelivity to the banks 
of a soft murmuring rivulet, on whose 
transparent bosom sailed in conscious 
pride several stately swans, led over 
arustie bridge to the village church, 
whose modest spire scarcely rose 
above the dark yew and melancholy 
cypress, Which shaded the hamble 
graves of the unassuming sons and 
daughters of industry. On the chureh- 
yard stile sat an aged man in thé dress 
of a soldier, whese honest sunburnt 
features were sofiened by a tear, as he 
pensively contemplated on au oppo- 
site stone, 

Beyond the church-yard a fine epen 
country appeared to the view: the 
green hedge, the lofty oak, the slen- 
der pine, the trembling puplar, and 
the lowly cottage, alternately charm- 
el the eye, and formed a striking 
contrast to the bold magnilicence of 
the castle, whose lofty turrets and 
humereus watch-towers appeared with 
proud preeminence above the tops of 


ithe highest trees, and added a beauty 


tothe serene at onee awful aud sub- 
line. But the whole attention of the 
traveller was engaged by a female 
ficure reelining on a green bauk. She 
Was of the finest order of fine forins ; 
her dress, which was black, fell in 
graceful drapery around her feet.— 
Her fine arms were bare, and the 
dazzling fairness of her bosom was 


partly shaded by the redundant tres- 


ses of her flaxen hair. Her faee, ex- 
quisitely beautiful, was pale as the 
unsullied snow; and her ageure eyes 
bent with silent despair on a smalk 
basket of flowers. At a little dis- 
tance stood a female attendant, who 
watched the fair mourner with the ut- 
most solicitude. The feet of the 
stranger were by an irresistible im- 
pulse led towards her—She lifted up 
her cye to the sympathetic intruder, 
who discovered with horror that the 
beautiful casket had lost its gem ; 
reasen was fled forever—settled we 
and black despair ohseured her fine 
features. * Behold those flowers,” 
said she to the stranger whom she 
had addressed. “ Here is the lily— 
how fragrant its breath! how spot- 
less its leaves! It is the humblest of 
flowers; yet the Creator of the world 
has pronounced it beautiful. I was 
once like this lily the emblem of 
peace and innocence ; but ambitious 
of becoming a rose, the queen of flow 
ers, of bearing my blushing honors 
thick around me, I forgot that the 
rose was doomed to wear a thern, 
while the humble modest lily eseap- 
ed.- J beeame a rose; for one little 
hour was the queen of the garden; a 
a sudden storm arose; blighted my 
budding blossoms—withered my young 
leaves—dispersed my ill gained ho- 
nors, and left me bare and exposed, 
a stubborn, and ungrateful thorn, 
which pierced the noble heart of the 
blooming Henry. Come net near 
me—I am deceitiul—l am treacher- 
ous, and ruin all those who wish me 
well !? 

Her attitude, her voiee, her man- 
ner spoke forcibly to the feelings of 
the wondering stranger. who could 
not conceal the sympathizing tear. 
* Do not weep,” continued the love- 
ly Maniac. “Ll have drowned him in 
my tears. and buried him in my 
heart. Hah! hah! hah! his unele 
will look for him in vain. But I 
must go and throw my flewers in the 
river, to appease the angry god |” 

She arose with precipitation, when 
the attendant approached, and whis- 
pering something im her ear, she in- 
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stantly seated herself, crossed her 
arms on -her bosom, and casting up 
her fine eyes to heaven, with a coun- 
tenance of unutterable wo, was si- 
lent. The stranger, unable longer 
to witness this soul-melting scene, 
hastily crossed the rustic bridge. ‘The 
old soldier put his hand to his hat. 
“I perceive,” said he, “ you are a 
stranger : but you would be a stran- 

er to humanity, could you behold un- 
moved the sorrows of poor Rosabell.”’ 
* You seem to know her story, sir, 
will you oblige me with the particu- 
lars ?” “ Alas !? said the veteran, 
with heavy sigh, “I do know her 
story ; and mournful it is. She is the 
lady of yonder noble castle, whose 

roud turrets have withstood many a 
ead siege. (The stranger started.) 
Three and twenty years she was the 
pride of our village, and the boast of 
the country. She is the only child of 
a gentleman of good family, but 
small fortune, whose only fault was 
a too great attachment to the honor 
of that family. From that pride 
sprang all his daughter’s wo; and 
that fatai error cost him first his 
happiness, and then his life. But 
we have allasomething to embitter 
our existence. I was his schoolfellow; 
and if his fault was too much family 
pride, why mine was too little: for 
ina wild prank, to avoid the kind 
remonstrances of a father, who would 
have died to do me good, I entered 
the army, and after being promoted, 
by the dint of hard duty, to the rank 
of major, returned twelve years ago 
tomy native village with a wooden 
leg and ruined constitution. But 
faith, now L have got on my wooden 
leg, Lam running from my subject.— 
Rosabell was admired by all who saw 
her. Young, beautiful, sparkling as 
an angel, ean you be surprised that 
she was vain? yet she had nearly 
made me expose myself to the world 
for an old fool. One fine morning, 
dressed in my best regimentals, hair 
powdered, and armed at all points for 
conquest, I marched to my old friend’s 
and offered my half pay, myself, and 
my wooden leg. to the acceptance of 


—— ———S 
Rosabell; who, laughing heartily a 
the manoeuvre, asked me if my cap- 
tain did not, when beating up for yo. 
lunteers, always prefer the young and 
whole tothe old and maimed. Atthe 
same time presenting Henry Dormer 
to me as the man her heart preferred, 
I could not but ownshe was right, and 
swore by the god of warto make their 
first-born my heir. 

“ Henry was the counterpart of 
Rosabell :—generous, noble, and sin. 
eere, he was not formed to sue in 
vain. His future prospects were 
splepaids but much depended on the 
pleasure of an old rich uncle, who 
proudly thought his nephew might 
look higher for a wife than the for. 
tuneless Rosabell. However, youth 
is not easily depressed; and Henry 
fondly hopedhis presence might move 
his uncle in his favor more thana 
letter could. Accordingly he set off 
for Belfast, to try his rhetoric on his 
uncle, but with an avowed determina- 
tion to marry Rosabell at his return 
if her father consented, whvu promised 
his consenton conditionof his gaining 
that of his rich unele. But Henry 
could hardly have reached the Hiber- 
nian shores when the lord of the eas- 
tle came down for the first time to vi- 
sit his large estate in this country. 

Ataball given in honor of his ar- 
rival, he saw Rosabell—was charn- 
ed with her, and, having no person to 
consult, waited the next day on my 
friend, made proposals which were 
received with pride by Rosabell, and 
with transport by her father. 

Tis true, when Henry departed for 
his unele’s, they both wished him 
success; but at that time it did not 
seem possible that an earl would wish 
to form an alliance with their family: 
they both now saw things in a diffe- 
rent point of view; they did not think 
it likely that the rich man would con- 
sent, and now they did not wish he 
should. Poor Robasell, elated by the 
splendid prospects which courted her 
acceptance, flattered by the preference 
of the youthful earl, and hurried by 
her father’s ardent wishes to see her 
a countess, ina moment ef vanity; 
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gave her promise to become lady D 
~_—— whenever her father chose; 
aud thusshe bartered happiness for 
wealth. From that day Henry was 
forgotten, or thought on with indiffer- 
ence, by both father and daughter; 
the latter contented herself with de- 
termining, when she was a lady of 
fortune, to promote his interest in any 
way of life most congenial to his dis- 
position. 

The preparations at the castle t 
receive its new mistress were as splen 
did as if she had brought thousands 
for her fortune. Lords and*ladies 
were invited; and the whole town 
wore a face of joy and hilarity on the 
occasion. 

On the wedding day the sun shone, 
the bells rung; the gentry and farmers 
for miles round came to witness the 
eeremony.. The bride, attended by 
several ladies of distinction, alighted 
on the other side of the rivulet, and 
was preceded by a number of young 
women strewing flowers to the church 
door. The happy bridegroom led 
Robasell through admiring crowds.— 
When they were about to enter the 
church, a man rushed past them, 
muffled in a horseman’s coat; but 
they were too happy to notice him, 
and were immediately joined in the 
indissoluble bands of marriage. On 
their return to their carriages, they 
were obstructed by a crowd who 
were carrying the body of a man 
which they had taken from the water 
and which they seemed to try to con- 
ceal from the view of the company. 
However, the bride gave one look at 
the poor wretch, and instantly knew 
it to be the body of Henry !—the man 
muffled in the horseman’s coat, who 
had rushed from the church porch. 
She fell back in a strong fit: she re- 
covered from the fit ; but her senses 
were gone forever. Henry had seen 
his unele, who, unable to withstand 
the anxious request of his darling boy 
had given his consent to his marriage 
with the objeet of his heart’s affee- 
tion ; and, giving him notes to the 
amount of several thousand pounds, 
bid him haste to his bride, and pre- 
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pare her to receive an old man who 
was determined to love her. 

Henry instantly commenced his 
journey back ; nor would he write 
thinking to surprise his Rosabell by 
his quick return, and the agreeable 
news he brought. He entered his na- 
tive town unnoticed: the bells were 
merrily ringing ; every face wore an 
air of joy. He enquired the cause— 

answer electrified him: he has- 

ed to the church, and drawing tho 
cape ofhis coat up, beheld his a- 
dored Rosabell cheerfully advancing 
to the spot he occupied, her hand 
locked in that ef lord D , Rage, 
despair, and madness,-fired his brain; 
he rushed to the river, and plung- 
ing in, sunk to rise no more, though 
he was an excellent swimmer, & hun- 
dreds witnsssed the rash act,’ 

The notes were found im his pock- 
et book, with a letter from his unele 
addressed to Rosabell, wishing her 
all happiness with his boy, and 
promising tocome to the wedding. 
This letter was very imprudently 
given to the bride, who read it with 
silent despair. 

The following Sunday the body of 
the unfortunate youth was earried to 
its early grave, by young men and 
maids. ‘This plain stone explains his 
fate. 

Rosabell is neither deterred by the. 
summer sun, nor the winter frost, 
from visiting this spot, and adorning 
the tomb of the constant Heury with 
the sweetest flowers. The earl in- 
dulges her in this: he will not suf- 
fer her to be deprived of her liberty, 
but employs proper persons to atiend 


her. 


The marriage has never been con- 
summated; and the earl, who loves 
her with the tenderest affection, is, 
perhaps, the most miserable man in 
existence. As thesight of him ad- 
ded terribly to her disorder, he tore 
himself away, and has been travel- 
ling for more than two years, and 
only returned to the castle last night ; 
hoping time had softened his lady’s 
sorrows and resentment against him 
—Buton seeing him, the wretched 
O 
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Rosabell immediately flew from the 
eastle with horrors; nor could her 
favorite attendant, whom you beheld 
with her, prevail on her to return.— 
She said the earl was her accomplice 
in the murder of Henry, and it would 
be an insult to his departed spirit if 
she spoke to him. ‘s 

Lord D , Shocked and griev- 
ed beyond measure, left the castle 
at midnight, with his mind lit 








more composed than the fair lung 


tic’s ; indeed his friends fear he will 
be in the same unhappy situation as 
his lady. ) : 

The traveller, unable to conceal 
the strong emotions which the sol- 
dier’s narrative had excited, turned 
abruptly from him, and with uprais- 
ed eyes and clasped hands, exclaim- 
ed—** Most just and wise Sovereign 
of the universe! pardon the impa- 
tienee of a wretch who dared te ques- 
tiow thy justice, and who doubted thy 
wisdom! Oh wmereiful Creator! who 
delizhtest not in the miseries of the 
ereatures thy power has formed, re- 
store the lost reason of this victim 
to sanity, nor break the bruised reed! 
And oh! punish not a repining worm 
with the grant of wishes, which must 
plunge in endless wo the self-sufli- 
cient wretch who presunred to ques- 
tion eiernal wisdom !—wwho, because 
riehes were denied, cavilled at the 
dispensations of Providence, and 
madly and ungratefully overlooked 
the blessings ef health and peace of 
mind! From heneeforth let Agur’s 
prayer be mine :-—* Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, lest I be full and 
deny thee, and say, who ts the Lord ? 
or lest I be poor and steai, and take 
the name of my God in vain.” 

——at €> 
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EPISTOLARY. 


[ We are enabled to present to our 
readers another very curious original 
letter from Dr. Franklin. Of its 
genuineness there can be no doubt; 
but the correspondent, to whose po- 


liteness we are indebted for it, hay- 
ing omitted to copy the direction, we 
are ignorant of the name of the lady 
to whom it is addressed. ] 


LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN, 


Paris, Sept. 14, 1767, 
DEAR POLLY, 


I am always pleased 
with a letter from you; andI flatter 
myself, that you may be sometimes 
pleased with one from me, though it 
should be of little importance, such 
as this, which is to consist of a few 
occasional remarks made here, and 
on my journey hither. 

Soon after I left you in that agree- 
able society at Bromley, I took 
the resolution of making a trip, with 
sir John Pringle, into France. We 
set outenthe 28th past. All the 
way to Dover we were furnished 
with post-ehaises hung so as to lean 
forward, the top eoming down over 
one’s eves like a hood, as if to pre- 
vent onc’s seeing the country, which 
being one of my greatest pleasures, 
I was engaged in perpetaal disputes 


with the inn keepers and postilions 
about getting the straps taken up a 
hole or two before and Iet down as 
much behind, they sisting the chaise 
leaning forward was an ease to the 
horses, and that the contrary would 
hill them. 1 suppose the chaise 
Jeaning forward looks to them like a 
willingness te go forward, and that 
its hanging back shows a reluctance. 
They added their reasons _ that 
were ho reasons at all, and made me, 
as upon a handred other occasions, 
almost wish that mankind had never 
been endowed with a reasoning facul- 
ty, since they know so little how to 
make use of if, andso often mislead 
themselves by it; and that they had 
been furnished with a good sensible 
instinet instead of it. — 

At Dover the next morning we em- 
barked for Calais with a number of 
passengers who had not been before 
at sea. They would previously make 
a hearty breakfast because if the wind 
should fail, we might not get over 
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till supper time. Doubtless they 
thought that when they had paid for 
their breakfast they had a right to it, 
and that when they had swallowed it 


they were sure of it. But they had 
scarce been out half an hour before 
the sea laid elaim to it; and they 
were obliged to deliver it up.— 
So it seems there are uncertaintics 
even beyond those between the enp 
and the lip. lf ever you go to sea, 
take my advice, and live sparingly 
a day or two beforehand; the sick- 
ness, if any, will be lighter and soon- 
erover. Wegot to Calais that even- 
ing. 

Various impositions are suffered 
from boatmen, porters, &e. on both 
sides the water. I know not which 
are most rapacious the English or the 
French; but the latter have with 
their knavery, the most polite- 
ness. 

The roads we found equally good 
with ours in England, in some places 
paved with smooth stones, like our 
new streets, for-many miles together 
with rows of trees on each side ; and 
yet there are no turnpikes. -But then 
the poor peasants complain to us 
grievously that they were obliged to 
work upon the reads full two months 
in the year, without berag paid for 
their labour; whether this is trath 
orno, or whether like Englishmen, 
they grumble, cause or no cause, [ 
have not been able fully to inform 
myself. . 

The women we saw at Calais, on 
the road to Bologne, and in the inns 
and villages, were generally of dark 
complexions ; but arriving at Abbe- 
ville, we found a sudden change, a 
multitude both of women and men in 
that place appearing remarkably fair: 
whether this is owing to a small colony 
of spinners, wool combers and wea- 
vers, brought hither from Holland 
with the woollen manufactory about 
sixty years ago, or to their being 
less exposed than in other places, 
their business keepiag them much 
within doors, I know uot. Perhaps, 


as in some other cases, different eau- 
ses may club in producing the effect, 
out the effect itselfis certain. Never 
was I ina place of greater industry, 
wheels ul looms going in every 
house. 


As soon as we left Abbeville the 
swarthiness returned. I speak gene- 
rally; for here are some fair women 
at Paris, who I think are not whiten- 
ed by art. As to rouge, they don’t 
pretend to imitate nature in laying it 
on. ‘There is no gradual diminution 
of the colour from the full bloom on 
the middie of the cheek to the faint 
tint near the sides; nor does it show 
itself differently in different faces. I 
have not had the honor of being at a 
lady’s toilet, to see howit is laid on; 
bnt [ fancy I could tell you how it is, 
or may be done. Cut a hole of three 
inches diameter in a piece of paper; 
place it on the side of your face in 
such a manner as that the top of the 
hole may be just under your eye; then 
with a brush dipped in the eolour, 
paint face and paper together; so 
when the paperis taken off, there 
will remain a patch of red exactly the 
form of the hole. This is the mode 
fromthe actress on the stage upwards 
through all the ranks of ladies, to the 
princesses of the blood; but it stops 
there, the queen not using it, having 
in the serenity, complacence, and be- 
nignity that shine so emineutly in (oer 
rather through) her countenance, suf- 
ficient beauty though now an old wo- 
may, to do extremely well without 
it. : 


You see I speak of the queen, as if 
I had seen her, aud so I have; for you 
must know I have been at court. 
We went to Versailles last Sunday, 
and had the honor bf being presented 
tothe king. He spoke to both of us 
very graciously and cheerfully, isa 
handsome man, has a very lively 
look, and appears younger than he 
is. 


In the evening we were at the 
Grand Couvert where the family sup 
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ia public. 
at table was this: 


The form of their sitting 





ses exceed eighty millions sterling. 
The range of buildings is immense. 




















 eeeniaheuneenee aan? TT 
Mad. Louise. |... Waiters. Mad. Sephia. 
M. Victoire. |. , M. Adelaide. 
3 c st 
Queen. King. 


The table, as you see, was halfa 
hollow square, the service gold. 
When either made a sign for drink, 
the word was given by one of the 
waiters a boire pour le Roi, or a boire 
pour la Keine, &c. ‘Then two per- 
sons within the square approached, 
one with wine and the other with 
water, in the earasfes ; each drank 
a little glass of what they brought, 
and then put both the carasfes, with 
a little glass on a salver and present- 
edit. , 


The distance from each other was 
such as that three other chairs might 
have been placed between any two of 
them. An officer of the court brought 
us up through the erowd of specta- 
tors, and placed sir John so as to 
stand between the king and madame 
Adelaide, and me between the queen 
and madame Victoire. The king 
talked a good deal to sir John, ask- 
ing many questions, about our royal 
family ; and did me too the honor of 
taking some notice of me. ‘That’s 
saying enough ; for I would not have 
you think me so much pleased with 
this king and queen, as to have a 
whit less regard than I used to have 
for ours. No Frenehman shall go 
beyond me in thinking my own king 
and queen the very best in the worid, 
and the most amiable. 


Versailles has had infinite sums 
Jaid out in building it, and supplying 
it with water. Some say the expen- 


The garden front most magnificent, 
all of hewn stone; the number of 
statues, figures, urns, &c. in marble 
and bronze, of exquisite workman- 
ship, is beyond conception ; but the 
water-works are out of repair, and so 
is great part of the front next the 
town, looking with its shabby half 
brick walls, and broken windows, 
not much better~than the houses in 
Durham yard. ‘There is in short 
both at Versailles and Paris, a pro- 
digious mixture of magnificence and 
negligence with every kind of ele- 
gance except that of cleanliness, and 
what we eall tidiness ; though 1 must 
do Paris the justice to say, that in 
two kind of cleanliness they exceed 
us; the water they drink, though 
from the river, they render pure as 
that of the best spring, by filtering 
it through cisterns filled with sand ; 
and the streets by constant sweeping, 
are fit to walk in, though there is no 
paved foot-path. Accordingly many 
well-dressed people are constantly 
seen walking in them; the erowd of 
coaches and chairs is not so great ; 
men, as well as women, carry um- 
brellas in their hands, which they 
extend in case of rain, or two much 
sun; and a man with an umbrella 
not taking up more than three feet, 
cqguare, or nine square feet ofthe street 
when, if in a coach, he would take 
up two hundred and forty square feet, 
you ean easily conceive that though 
the streets here are narrower, they 
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may be much less ineumbered. They 
are extremely well appar and the 
stones, being generally eubes, when 
worn on ene side, may be turned and 
become new. 

The civilities we every where re- 
eeive give us the strongest impres- 
sions of Freneh spree It seems 
to be a point settled here universally, 
that strangers are to be treated with 
respect; and one has just the same 
deference shown one here, by seeing 
, stranger as in England, by being 
a lady—The eustom-house officers at 
Porte St. Dennis, as we entered 
Paris, were about to seize two dozen 

sofexcellent Bourdeaux wine, given 
us at Bologne, and which we brought 
with ws; but as soon as they found 
we were strangers, it was immediate- 
sly remitted to us on that account. 

At the church of Notre Dame, 
where we went to see a magnificent 
illumination, with figures &c for the 
deceased dauphiness, we found an 
immense erowd, who were kept out 
by the guards ; but, the officer being 
told we were strangers from England, 
he immediately admitted us, accom- 
panied, and dened us every thing. 
Why don’t we practice this urbanity 
to Frenchmen? Why should they be 
allowed to outdo us in any thing P 

Here is an exhibition of painting, 
&e. like ours in London, to which 
iaultitudes flock daily—I am not con- 
uoisgeur eneugh to judge which has 
most merit—every night, Sundays 
not excepted, here are plays, or 
operas : and though the weather has 
not been hot, and the houses full, 
one is not incommoded by the heat so 
much as with us in winter; they 
must have some way of changing the 
air, that we are not acquainted with; 
1 shall inquire into it. 

Travelling is one way of lengthen- 
ing lives, at least in appearance. It 

is but about-a fortnight sinee I left 
London ; but the variety of scenes 
we have gone through makes it seem 
equal to six months living in any one 
Place. . Perhaps I have suffered a 
greater change too, to my own person, 
than I could have done in six years 
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at home. I had not been here six 
days before my taylor and peruquier 
had transformed me intoa French- 
man. Only think what a figure I 
make in a little bag-wig, and naked 
ears! They told me, I had become 
twenty years younger, and looked 
very gallant; so being in Paris, 
where the mode is to be sacredly fol- 
lowed, I was once very near making 
love to.my friend’s wife. 

This letter will cost you a shilling; 
and you may think it cheap when you 
consider that it cost me at least fifty 
guineas to get into the situation that 
enables me to write it. Besides I 
might if [had staid at home, have 
wen, perhaps two shillings of you at 
cribbage. By the way, now | men- 
tions cards, let me tell you that 
quadrille is quite out of fashion here ; 
and English whist all the mode at 
Paris and the court. 

And pray look upon it as no small 
matter, that surrounded as I am by 
the glories of the world, and by 
amusements of all sorts, I remember 
you and Dolly, and all the dear 
folks at Bromley. It is true I ean- 
not help it, but must and ever shall 
remember all with pleasure. Need 
I add that I am particularly, 


My dear good friend, 
Yours most affectionately, 
. B. Frankuin. 


—at €)> po 
- GENUINE LCVE-LETTER. 


PETEK PLAINMAN TO PRISCILLA PRUDISH. 


Mapam, 
I Ax a little afraid you and 
I shall never come together. There 
is that expectation of flattery about 
you that I eannot bear. Yet, as I 
love you well enough to be honest—a 
bold word that—I will once for all 
speak my mind; and I des:re your 
attention. I believe I do not admire 
you or value you for any one of those 
charms for whieh you admire and va- 
lue yourself. I do not, for instance, 
ay any adoration to the present. 
rightness of your eyes, because I am 
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so strange a fellow as to consider 
them philosophieally. They are ve- 
ry brilliant, to be sure; but what 
are they ? What are they, madam, 
ab origine ? Fops, fools, and poets 
would, in their usnal airy manner, 
tell you, that they were made of ce- 
lestial fire ; that they were two ani- 
mated balls of beauty; two love-dart- 
ing mirrors, formed by the graces, 
and a pack of such stuff: but I scorn 
to figure away at the expense of fair 
truth. I write in honest prose, ma- 
dam ; and therefore in honest prose 
I tell you, that those same balls of 
etherial beauty, those same lovedart- 
ing mirrors, are at best two pieces of 
ordinary clay varnished. That var- 
nish I allowis good, and well put 
on; thanks to the sound health of 
your father and mother: but what of 
all this: I am not such a short-sight- 
ed amorous puppy, but I ean look 
forward, a little beyond the length of 
my nose, to the time when the gloss 
will all be worn away; when the 


and the devil a spark of fire will you 
have about you. If you live long 
enough, you will be purblind; and 
then what becomes of your love-dar- 
ters? don’t be quite so vain, my 
young beauty. 

Another mighty matter npon which 
you have, it seems, to pique your- 
self, is your face: I mean such 
things as we call cheeks, lips, and 
complexion. I wish it to be known 
to you, that 1 have but avery poor 
opinion of these divine graces, as 
you call them. Some time ago, I 
remember you showed me, in a great 
air of triumph, a paper scrawled 
upon by some florid puppy of your ac- 
quaintance, who swore, (in very sor- 
ry verses) that your cheeks threw 
into utter despair all the lilies and 


roses in the creation ; your skin, too, 


was, if L recollect, polished marble 3 
the veins were compared.to the azure 
of the third heaven; and the color 


was whiter than alabaster. ’Tis a 
lie. Priscilla, ’tis a sad he; you are. 


indebted to poetical fictton for all 
this trash : the rogues who deal in it 


have, as they tell us, a license from 
Apollo to play such trieks with id}, 
girls and boys who believe them, 
For my partI never could be take, 
in by the tag of rhyme, nor the ea. 
dence ofa couplet, nor the transpp. 
sition of ten saucy syllables, since | 
was born. I always looked upoy 
them as mere ear-traps. What 
collection of falsities is here, indeed! 
I never saw a pair of cheeks in my 
life that were fairer than a lily, nor 
a.pair of lips that were redder than, 
rose. As to alabaster, I will take upon 
me to say, there never was a woman’; 
skin half'so white in the whole world: 
and I shuuld be very glad to seea 
complexion so well polished as a piece 
of Egyptian marble. No, no: these 
flights. won’t pass upon men of cool 
prose. They won't do with men of 
coolrefiection, who consider things not 
as they ought to be, but as they are, 
and as what they will become a little 
time hence : so that when I hear, or 
read of such idle and vain flattery, 
I exelaim, with the modest contempt 
for which my character is noted, 


The De’el take these wits, they-re jack- 
asses ! 
Tumble down their vile books from my 
shelves : 
They goddesses make of our lasses. 
And simpletons make of themselves. 


Fidelity, my dear Priscilla, pro- 
duces the endearing tie of mutual love 
increasing every day, and ending but 
with life ; for want of this manya 
girl is foolishly betrayed: and _ se- 
duced by flattering lies, which conceal 
every tie and noble virtue in the 
breast; for what is begun with lies 
ends usually with sorrow. Plain sin- 
eerity, wooing unadorned simplicity, 
will produce better fruit than all the 
contagious levities contrived by the 
dreamers upon the two-topt hill they 
eall Parnassus can do. 


Sincerity is now so little know) 
and so rarely practised, that the 
name alone is scarcely remembered. 


Courtship is now only carried on as 


a trial of dexterity ; hypocrisy sup- 
ports the fraud, till avariee or inter: 
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est find a fit occasion to withdraw the 
mask ; then Priscilla, protestations 
and artificial graces vanish into air ; 
and the phantom, called friendship, 
gives Way to the most sordid vices. 
Love, or whatever itis called, flies 
out of the window ; and the deluded 
victims to their imaginations, soon 
discover they dreamed only in court- 
ship, but in wedlock awaked to real 
misery contrived by themselves. 

Priscilla, though you have not been 

used to receive epistles like this, yet 
J would have you lay it to heart, 
and remember, all that is contrary 
to truth, leads to woeful disappoint- 
ment, as many old maids daily ex- 
rience. The generous principle of 
plain truth, which takes root in every 
breast, be it thy care, O Priscilla, to 
preserve. 

So wishes thy true friend in sin- 
eerity, 

Peter PLainMay. 
—._ < a 
HINTS TO THE LADIES. 

IT has always been remarked that 
the generality of females have many 
admirers, at the same time few or no 
lovers; and they wonder at it—but 
the reason is obvious—if they thought; 
but thinking is become quite unfashion- 
able. ** Ah !?? said a venerable maid- 
en, lamenting the degeneracy of the 
age, “ courting is nothing to what 
it was when I was young! The flirts 
now-a-days make the fellows so sau- 
cy that there is hardly a respectable 
lover.” 

The observation was just. The 
women of the last age were more _re- 
spected, because they were more re« 
served. For want of a proper re- 
serve they are treated with indiffer- 
ence, which is nearly allied to con- 
tempt. They make themselves too 
theap to keep up their consequence, 
without which they can never be re- 
spectable,| 

To speak philosophically, a wo- 
man must repel before she can attract 
—All this advice may sound oddly to 
afemale ear ; but she who laughs at 
it pays no great compliment to her 
uuderstanding. 


—_——— 


Ovid, who knew human nature to- 
lerably well, discovered not a little 
penetration when he made Daphne 
fly so fast from her laurelled lover ; 
for his passion was increased by the 
pursuit. 

Our Daphnes are quite another sort 
of people. Instead of flying from 
they run into the arms of their Apol- 
los, and are afterwards surprised that 
they grow coc! to theircharms. Lo- 
vers are like sportsmen ; to whom the 
possession of the game is nothing to 
the pleasures of the chase. If wo- 
men would study less to please, they 
would give more pleasure. 

‘This is a paradox which those for 
whomI throw out these reflections 
cannot comprehend; and until they 
ean, they will never make their for- 
tunes by their faces. The roses of 
youth are not long in bloom: and 
when time has torn them away, there 
isan end to love at the first sight ; 
and on that they seem, by their man- 
ner of setting themselves off, chiefly 
to depend. 

To be stared at a few seasons and 
neglected, and in a few more sink in- 
to oblivion, is the lot of a thousand 
showy girls, who have only external 
appearance to recommend them.— 
Without prudence and diseretion 
even the most substantial ornaments, 
though they excite admiration, will 
never procure esteem, 

Prudence is superior to pearls ; and 
there is no kind of comparison be- 
tween diamonds and discretion.— 
Fools may be caught by the shell; 
but a man werth having will make 
the gem the object of their delibera- 
tion. 


—t Ba 


THE COUNTRY LAB&S, A SKETCH 

THE sky was clear, the sun 
had passed its meridian, the fields 
were verdant, the flocks bleated in 
the valley, and Nature’s livery wore 
a pleasing smile. Could a country 
lass, educated in the bosom of Nature 
and an admirer of its charms, with- 
stand the temptation for rambling, at 
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this delightful season, and on so 
charming a day ? I roved into the 
meadows ; faney directed my steps to- 
wards the industrious husbandman; 
contemplation upon the goodness of 
heaven, in crowning his labors with 
such full grown crops, and with a- 
bundant plenty, to supply his like 
industrious family with bread, so 
wholly occupied my mind, that my 
feet strayed, I knew nsi whither. 

The birds chanting their notes, 
andeach winged songster earoling 
the praises of its ereator, awoke me 
from my reverie. I found myself ina 
wood, where flowers of different hues 
and fragrance, adorned each hillock ; 
and the banks of a rivulet boasted 
innumerable charms: in its clear 
mirror the neighboring beauties were 
reflected; and over its pure bosom the 
barge of pleasure glided. 

After wandering a little while I 
found myself in an open field. The 
wild spontaneous flowers diversified 
the path that led to a small, though 
neat and well cultivated garden ; 
where nature refined, was visible in 
every part: the meandering rivulet 
softly stole along between the rose 
bush and hawthora ; ata little dis- 
tance the branches of some trees were 
intwined together; the honeysuckle 
and bellvine crept over them and af- 
ford a friendly shade. The favorite 
ef Flora adorned the whole of this 
sequestered spot—a neat little cot a- 
rose to view—I entered it without 
the usual ceremony of knocking—for 
the doors were open, and seemed to 
say to the weary traveller, “ thou art 
welcome.” 

“* Why are you immured in this so- 
litude ?” said I, te an elegant and 
lovely female, who offered me a 
seat. 

“ To partake of Dapeinety and to 
watch a parent’s declining years,” 
replied the amiable Fanny; “ this 
humble dwelling is the abode of peace 
and content, though not of splendor.” 
I ran over her features with an exqui- 
site look—a melancholy, which over- 
spread her countenance, rendered it 
mild and interesting—a lively eye de- 


—— ey 


noted quick penetration, solid sense 
and a good heart. I apologized fo 
my abrupt visit, and begged her ty 
gratify me with a relation of some of 
the incidents of her life. | 

“ My father,” said this charmine 
girl, “ was an eminent merchant ie 
; the smiles of fortune attend. 
ed him for many years—opulence and 
domestie harmony rendered us sp. 
premely happy; continual losses jp 
trade reduced our fortune to a mere 
competency. An elder sister, an a. 
miable sirl, was cropt like a flower 
inthe bloom of youth: she fell, g 
wretched victim to hopeless love, 
Unfortunately, she had contracted ay 
attachment to a young man of merit— 
but such was her extreme delicacy, 
that she kept the fatal secret till a 
few moments before her dissolution. 
it was then too late to restore her 
life. Only the shade of a_ beloved 
daughter, an affectionate sister, re- 
mained. My mother, oppressed by 
misfortunes, sunk beneath their 
weight—and six months after, my 
syster bid a tender husband, and me 
an only remaining child, along adieu. 
It was then my care to console a fa- 
ther, and to watch his feeble age 
with uuremitting attention. 

** We left the crowd and bustle of 
the metropolis and sought an asylum, 
a relief from sorruw, in this village. 
In the summer, my garder affords me 
amusement ; and in the winter, bya 
social fire, my aged father will re- 
peat some of the adventures of his 
youth ; or I, from some book in our 
small library, will find amusement 
for him and myself which enlivens the 
long evenings.” 

Who would relinquish this delight- 
ful life for the splendid ball, or bril- 
liant circle the metropolis boasts? 
Here reside innocence and peace; 
there envy and discord. In strolling 
into the wood, here each misfortune, 
that embitters the cup of life, is for- 
gotten——and the celestial ray of hap- 
piness “streams through this frail 
mansion of mortality, subliming all 
our sufferings.” 

Most of the virtues that adorn the 
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pages of human nature ; are found in 
the retired cottage ; and its mild in- 
fluence will ever shake from the trou- 
bled heart the heavy dews of sor- 


row. 
ee a ae 
PICTURE OF MY DEAR AUNT. 


0 DEAR! my friend, only one 
word. ‘This aunt of mine is so 
troublesome, so prying, so watchful, 
there is no having a single moment to 
one’s self! Every where at the same 
moment; garret, kitchen; cellar; 
sweeping, rummaging, bustling :-— 
“Susy! where are you? Where’s 
the girl gone f Always out of the 
way when.she’s wanted ! A saunter- 
ing, daudling, idle, good for nothing; 
Susy ! Why, what’s become of the 
gwal ?” 

One moment’s patience, my dear 
aunt. Here she comes. Lhear her 
foot upon the stairs. Old as she is, 
she moves with youthful alaerity— 
Just upon me ; but the door’s fast. 
She don’t suspect me of this work. 
Can feign that I was asleep and heard 
her not. Asleep at this time of day ! 
Tis well if I eseape with a few slaps. 
Ido not mind e’m, nor her neither 
behind her back. Poor dear aunt! 
She means well. and I love her after 
all—that I do. "Tis undutiful to 
keep you knocking so. Well, just 
while L thrust my ink-horn into a 
hole, and pocket my papers, then I 
will admit her—** Hey! Why! dear 
aunt! Ves! What’s the matter ? 
Piaguy sleepy: Can hardly open my 
eyes poor dear aunt! thy nicee 
is a naughty girl. ‘The older she 
grows the hetter 

So! 1 have a few minutes before 
itis quite dark—She will miss me, 
and set out in search of me directly. 
Tmust make the most of my time : 
And yet in this hurry of fingers 
and spirits, I forget every thing. I 
cannot collect my thoughts and put 
them in order to be understood. °Tis 
well I have a pretty good stock of 
eheerfulness: And yet 1 doubt my 
bravery is mere pretence. ‘To keep 
myself from weeping, J laugh. In 

VOL. I. 





general I sueceed pretty well, but 
sometimes the tide will ebb. Just 
now I feel that my heart is very 
ueavy. ‘This mostly happe 
1am alone, I think. ’Tis then that 
my frantic gaiety vanishes, and I 
cannot keep myself from fetching now 
and then deep sighs. 

She is coming! No. .°Twas a 
false alarm. Nobody but Ranger post- 
ing mm the garret. Foolish “cur! Se 
many whippings as thy mistress hath 
given thee, yet still unbroken of this 
habit! This alone is an eternal 
source of uproar and discontent. No 
sooner is the serubbingbrush at rest, 
than the quarrelsome brute, running 
out on some inoffensive passenger 
of his own kind, raises an hubbab. 
Seores of curs like himself run from 
all quarters to the scene of action, 
and join their claws and teeth in wor- 
rying the unhappy stranger. Ten to 
one but in their eagerness they fall 
out among themselves, and Ranger 
commonly has the worst of the battle. 
Yelping, bleeding, mud-besprent, he 
flies for refuge into the house, rushes 
to the stairs, and stops not, all drip- 
ping as he is, till he reaches a corner 
of the garret and seratehes himself a 
bed among the rugs and blankets be- 


longing to the poor girt that fills our 


tea-kettle. 

Then comes my aunt. “ A trail of 
mud from top to bottom! ‘The whole 
work to be done over again!” Every 
epithet of rage is heaped upon the 
dog. * Where is the villain ? Where 
are the girls? Why did they not 
keep the street door shut? T hought- 
less hussies ! Slaving from morning 
till night, te keep things fit to be 
seen, and all to be done ever again. 
That nasty, wretch! If there was 
but a little eare te Susan or 
Molly was worth a farthing :-—~ 
but they are always gaidding; or 
idling, or sauntering—Susy ! where! s 
the horsewhip. Iligive it to the 
wretch !” 

Up she mounts into the garret. 
The shrill notes of my aunt are ming- 
led with the yelpings of the eulprit. 
Down he comes headlong, throwing 
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in his haste ten times more mud about 


him than there was before. After 
him, aunt. Into the kitchen she 
eomes, and throwing herself half 
breathless into a chair, she exclaims, 
«All your and Molly’s fault. No 
care ; let every thing go to destruc- 
tion.” — 

The dog she will not part with. 
She could not sleep a wink if he did 
not lie at the kitchen door. Nothing 
would be safe a moment. Every 
thing of vally would be stolen, and 
we and she would be murdered! Mol- 
ly is at length summoned. “ Have 
not Iathousand times ordered you 
to keep the street door shut ? You 
impident creature you ! But Vil make 
you mind me.” ‘Then she falls to 
beating the unhappy girl, who with 
eyes streaming, hands clasped and 
uplifted, in tones that would subdue 
a rock, exclaims, * Oh Mistress ! 
déar Mistress! I will never do so 
any more. I did not leave the door 
open ! Indeed I didn’t ” 

Fie upon me! Why do I revive 
these odiots seenes ? Yet sueh, my 
friend is the life that E lead. Here 
she comes indeed! Cannot add a 
word more at present.—Adieu. 


—= GP to 
PICTURE OF REAL LIFE. 


Tuomas Durre was born in the 
year—(no matter whet.) his parents 
were—(no matter who,) he had a 
pleasant countenance : frisked about 
in his nurse’s arms ; said ta when he 
was bid, and every body pronounced 
him to be—a seeet baby. 

After this he began to walk alone, 
went from one end of the room to the 
other, spoke pa aud ma and several 
other words very distinctly, and look- 
ed so charming, that every one de- 
elared he was—a pretty boy. 

ile was new sent to sehool where he 
learned his letters so well, that in a 
year or two he could read a short 
lesson in the spelling-book, and re- 
peat it to his papa and mama by 
heart (on condition of receiving a 
slice of plumb eake) and was always 
desired to walk in and be admitted 


by the company, who all agreed that 
he was—a charming child. 

In his progress, by listening to the 
conversation of those about him, he ae 
quired a perfect memory, as well as 
the prompt and proper application of 
common phrases in common speech, 
and which he delivered in such g 
pleasing accent, and unblushing coun. 
tenance, that he universally acquired 
the eharacter of—a wonderful boy for 
his years. 

He was now sent to a superior 
school; and began to study Latin, 
Arithmetic, &e. Here he equalled, 
at least, if not excelled his fellow 
scholars in his proficiency, but play- 
ing so many droll tricks at the ex- 
pence of ushers, and his school fel- 
Jows, that they had no seruple in 
pronouncing him—a clever lad. 

He was next sent to the college, 
where he out did allhis competitors 
in the midnight frolic, played an ex- 
eellent hand at whist, learned to 
drink his bottle, and was so pleasant 
at singing a catch or glee, that they 
agreed in bestowing upon him the 
epithet ofa promising fellow. 

Here, too, he distinguished him- 
self in certain amours, rather of 
the expensive kind, though they 
did not extend to higher game than 
his bed chamber or his laundress‘s 
daughter; when his parents were in- 
formed of his gallantries they eried 
out in extacy he was—a wild 
dog’. 

His term being over, he was sent 
te London, placed in one of the inns 
of the court, a proper place to study 
law, and see the world. Here he 
formed a new set of acquaintances, 
with whom he drank, gamed and saz 

fights ; he was the life and soul of 
the company; for he knew more, 
and had mere ready money, as well 
as wit, than any of them; and the 
sly old benchers of the inns, shook 
their heads, and declared he was- 
a fine dashing fellow. 

In his anxiety te see the world he 
frequented all kinds of company, 
from the elubs in St. James’s to the 
cellar in St. Giles—and made such 
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droll remarks on what he saw, and 
seemed to enter sq heartily inte every 
kind of conviviality, that although 
some thought him mad, yet the ma- 
jority pronounced him—q queer dog 
and no fool. 

He now began to’ dress jn style, 
dine in style, and keep women in 
style. He was a great man atthe 
colfee-houses ; in the box-lobbies of 
the theatres his person was an object- 
his opinion a law—and from his ma- 
ny transactions of public notoriety, 
people began to consider him as—a 
buck. 

In process of time, he learned to 
judge of horse flesh, frequented the 
races, betted considerably on the fa; 
yorite horse of the day, and won 
large sums-—Lords now shook hands 
with him—grave senators asked his 
opinion, not on state but stable affairs; 
and he was known in the ‘Furf 
eofftee-house as one of the fraternity, 
In a word he was—a Knowing: one. 

But somehow or other, his fortune, 
which had for some time been in his 
own hands began -to decrease ; he 
was less suceessful in his bets ; his 
bills remained unpaid for months; 
tradesmen began to be eclamorous ; 
money must he had ; and to get it he 
ventured ou many schemes, which 
the world does net approve of, nor 
think quite consistent with honesty, 
and beeame—a black legs. 

Amid all this he was never an 
apostate to the cause of the fyir sex, 
but pursued his amours with incon; 
stant constancy, and with the advan- 
tages of a good person, some ari, and 
more assuranee, he was set down for- 
a dexil among the women. 

By degrees, however, lie found his 
affairs so much deranged, that he 
eame to the resolution to sell the re- 
mainder of what he pyssessed, by 
an annuty and retire from publie 
business, and life. In managing this 
matter he made so good a bargain, 
ihat even. the jews shook their 
heads, stroked their beards and 
swore—ash Col’s my shudge he ish 
no Chreshtain ! , 

Aiter this he enjoved himself to a 





pretty advanced age, having gone 
through, besides the characters 
before mentioned, several others, sach 


as an Old Fellow—Hearty Cock— 


Pleasant Dog, &e. At length his 
whole eourse being run, he died at 
his lodgings at a hair-dresser’s in 
Barbican, leaving his_moveables and 
personal effects to an old woman, 
who swept his room, made his bed, 
and tucked him up, which oceasivned 
people to say, * He was still the old 
man. 

There was net enough left howe- 
ver, to bury him, and the parish 
took this expenee off the shoulders of 
his wealthy old friends, who signifi- 
ed their coneern at his death, by the 
tender exclamation, ‘ poor devil ! 
What! is he dead—Well, 1 -knew 
him once—a fine fellow. 


—t QD 
THE LAZY LOVER. 


THERE are some men so con- 
stitutiqnally indolent, that they 
will hardly move their limbs, or ex- 
ereise their minds, though they might 
obtain ecousjderable advantages by 
the use of their faculties ; by inae- 
tivity they beeome a mere log in so- 
ciety, unsociable to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and take the most effectual 
niethod to deprive themselves even of 
the pleasure of idleness, which are 
enjoyed with the truest relish, after a 
temporary bustle in the world, and 
render the luxury of an easy chair ex- 
quisite. By indclenen much may be 
lost, and little gained: lazy fel- 
lows are often punished for their 
sluggishaess, and lazy lovers are 
particularly ugamiable. 

Among all the young fellows in the 
university, Charles Easy found not 
any academic of a more indolent dis- 
position than himself: Jounging was 
his dear delight, study hig sincere 
aversion, never so happy ag when he 
sauntered up and down the walks, 
or sat, lost in walking dreams, upon 
his sofa; his tutor had very little 
trouble with him, and rather encour- 
aged his affcetion fur repose, than 
spurred him te acquire renown by 
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poring over Greek roots and Hebrew the very day he forfeited all preten- 
points. sions to the favor of the liberal fair 

Charles naturally addicted to one, by a relaspe into his former la. 
sloth, neglected his studies, as he ziness. Instead of rising with the 


knew his father eould give a fortune 
sufficient to support him like a gen- 
tleman ; he therefore considered. his 
further progress in learning a work 
of supererogation, and so made him- 
self extremely easy, taking care to 
induce his father ‘to believe he was 
qualifying himself for a bishoprick, 
that he might not find any diminution 
in his remittances. 

Charles presumed upon his inher- 
itanee too much. In the midst of his 
idleness, he received a letter, which 
(lazy as he was) threw him into 
some agitation; it informed him, 
that by the failure of a capital house 
in the eity, his father was beeome a 
bankrupt, and that his remittances 
would be stopped, till his affairs 
were recovered from the state of con- 
fusion they were in. 

Charles grew too indolent to make 
any Pothenchsitents. and consequently 
ran in debt ; his debts increased, his 
creditors grew clamorous, he was ar- 
rested, and thrown into prison. In 
prison, however, Charles did not 
long remain. A lady of fortune, who 
had for some time wished to see him 
pay his addresses to her, that she 
might not be reduced to the indelicacy 
of making the first overtares, watted 
on him, and generously redeemed him 
from captivity. She not only dis- 
charged the debt, but presented him 
with a purse of guineas, and when 
she took leave of him, dropped broad 
hints that it would he his own fault 


if he did not render himself master of 


every thing in her  pessession.— 
Charles. on the lady’s departure. was 
too muchstrack with her generosity, to 
think of her in any other light than 
aa of an amiable being, actuated by 
the pure spirit of belt Veletice’s but 
when he recolleeted her encouraging 
hints, he found himself stimalated t to 
attack her in the character ofa lov- 
er:--he did so, and met witha gracious 
reception, and in a few wéeks time 
the wedding-day was fixed ; but on 


alaerity of abride-groom to wait upon 


his bride, he overslept himself, and 
though he was summoned repeatedly (9 
the temple of Hymen, could not be 
prevailed onto part with his pillow, 
By the indoleace of her lover upon 
so animating an cecasion, the lady’s 
resentinent was justly provoked ; nor 
could Charles, by all he could say 
when he went, after the canonical 
hour, to apologize for his drowsiness, 
procure the nomination of another 
day for the celebration of his nup- 
tials—He was heard without being 
regarded, and dismissed with con- 
tempt. 
——t <)> 


So very kind, so monstrously polite, 
They hurt my hearing and offend my sight. 


THERE Is no greater rudeness that 
ean be under heaven, than what 
some people denominate “ politeness, 
they seem to think it consists wholly 
in vexinga man to death with their 
attention : if they meet a friend in 
the street. they insist upon his :soing 
home with them” in vain he excuses 
himself—it is of no avail. Should 
he come to their house, whether he 
wishes or not, he must eat or drink; 
and after he has been tormented al- 
most into fits, it is, “ don’t go, do 
stay a little longer, why you have 
not been here a minute.” &e. and 
what renders it ten times worse, is 
that all this is not real, but foreed, 
in order to show, “ politeness and 
civility’ Heaven preserve me from 
this rude politeness ! 

I never go to see my maiden cousins 
in the country, but I experience 
something of this sort; they are 
so very itind,; so terribly polite, 80 
cruelly attentive, that I have several 
tines been very near suffocating un- 
der five blankets, and ehoak’d to 
death with all manners of cordials! 
As soonas I get to the house, they 
all fly out to meet me, one hold 
of one arm and another of the other ; 
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a 
they wonder why I had not come be- 


fore; 1 can’t think hew glad they 
are to see me ;’’ and with ten thou- 
sand such benevolent “ can’t thinks,” 


‘Tam led into the house ; a fire big 


enough to roast an ox is immediately 
made in the best room, and the great 
easy chair placed before it, in which 


jam compelled to sit ; theugh t had. 


rather sit farther off, they all insist 
on my drawing nearer, for they would 
not have me to take cold for all India 
or Peru! Here perhaps I wish to in- 
dulge myself by keeping my boots on; 
but oh, no, they are hauled off by 
half a dozen servants, and a little 
tight pair of slippers stuck on in their 
stead. Whatever I say is construed 
into something more than I intended. 
{happened one day, I recollect, to 
say something about the cat laying 
before me on the hearth, and before 
I knew it, there were all the eats and 
kittens in the house thrown into my 
lap; when one of them disliking 
suc treatment, as I did myself, gave 
me so confounded a seratch that l am 
not well of it to this day. If Leough 
cr hem, they think 1 have taken 


eold, and these expressions of fear are 


generally the prelude to some drops on 
sugar, ora glass of bitters. If I take 
it, why, 1 certainly must like it, and 
a servant is immediately dispatehed, 
post haste, to the nearest apotheea- 
ry for more, that it may stand on the 
table near me, and ready ata mo- 
ment’s warning. If 1 am so unwise 
as to refuse—this is modesty, and 
with ten million exhortations from 
them all, it generally amounts to the 
same thing at last—so down it goes. 
At supper, Lehoose tea perhaps, but 
coffee, “is as guod as the bark at any 
time.”? and 1 must take coffee. I al- 
ways prefer it without sugarorcream, 
but the dear sweet souls take care 
to make syrup of it, “ for they know 
how to take care of their cousin 
when he comes to see them.” By this 
time I wish to go te bed: for this pur- 
pose, am escorted by the whole fa- 
mily, with wine, drops, cordial su- 
gar, teas, perfumes, lemon water, 
and many other kinds of water | two 


warming pans are generally in the bed 
at once, and the last time I was there, 
one of them was broken and I thought 
my cousin: Deborah would have ac- 
tually swooned for fear one pan would 
not sufficiently take the air out of the 
sheets! a very good sized table for 
dining half a dezen people, is usual-. 
ly placed by my bed side, with the 
drops, &e. so that if 1 should wake 
up in the night, here is such a thing, 
and there is such a thing, and diree- 
tions for finding them, (whieh howe- 
ver, I never trouble myself about) 
generally takes up twenty or thirty 
minutes. | 

It is with the utmost diffieulty I 
ean make my escape the next morn- 
ing—the servants have received or- 
ders to hide my boots, say my horse is 
lame, or loose im the pasture and de- 
clare they can’t eateh him; or else 
my cousins themselves conceal my 
hat and cloak, and all such queer 
tricks and precaution to prolong my 
stay, they think the most eligible 
way of showing how they long to have 
me stay. I cannot conelude this 
without mentioning how very far they 
earried their goodness to lengthen 
one of my last visits—while I was 
sleeping with my door loeked, they 
found means to get all my elothes in- 
to their possession, by sending a ser- 
vant into the window in the night by 
a ladder, so that the next morning it 
was impossible for me to get up—and I 
was finally obliged’ to promise to 
stay two days longer before my clothes 
were delivered to me. 

- mee ED a 
SENSIBILITY. 

Nor the affected stuff which 
screams at the sight of a spider, or 
faints at the agohies of a dying fly, 
and yet can spurn a begear from the 
door, or treat an aged parent with 
neglect! Delia has too mueh good 
sense, too much greatness of soul, to 
play off such frightful distortion of 
features, and such pitiful debility of 
mind, through an equally pitiful af- 
fectation. No !—her’s is the sensibil- 
ity of a heart naturally tender and 
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exquisitely benevolent. Her soft melt- 
ing eye ye gers a soul that is 
united to all around her, and ready 
with a sister’s fecling to mingle in 
their joys and sorrows. If she con- 
fer afavor, itis with an air of satis- 
faction that more than doubles its 
worth. And if obliged to deny, it 
appears to give her such generous 
distress, that you cannot but love the 
dear girl, and feel yourself her debt- 
or. When we have seen her at a 
single word from her mother fly to 
her harpsichord, and play with as 
much spirit as some ethers would 
exert to please a young lover—or, 
when we have seen her, beautiful as 
an angel, kneeling by her gouty fa- 
ther, with all the tenderness of a 
young bride helping him on with his 
shoe—or, when we have seen her in 
high spirits and the finest of chat, all 
at once turn serious and silent on 
hearing the breath of slander; we 
have felt that if there be any one 
grace which more than another makes 
a young woman look like an angel, 
it is a sensibility like Delia’s. ‘I'his 
sweet sympathy with the pleasures 
and pains of ethers ; this lively ex- 
pression of joy at seeing her acquain- 
tance ; this amiable benevolence, shi- 
ning, had like to have said, speaking 
in the countenance, is more than beau- 
tiful ; it is beauty itself. It can make 
a homely woman handsome ; and a 
handsome woman an angel. Tis 
beauty in hand and beauty in rever- 
sion—~It insures that tenderness in 
the future wife, which kindle’s the 
lover’s flame to rapture—It insures 
the dutifulness in the daughter, 
which causes the parent with weep- 
iug joy, to bless his God for sucha 
ehiid—and it insures that compas- 
sion in the Mistress aud in the 
other which sweetens every duty of 
domestic life, and renders our fami- 
lies the nurseries of all those gentle 
virtues that adorn and bless mau- 
kind. 
—— ED a 
A FRAGMENT. 
I planted it with my own hand, 


‘said my little sister holding up a 


—— == 
flower that was dead. I covered jt 
from the sun—lI watered it night and 
morning, and after all (wiping her 
eyes witha corner of her handker. 
chief,)—after all it is dead, 

Alas! how many are the oceur. 
rences in life, thought I, which re. 
semble Mary’s flower. Too easily 
believing ee we wish, we adopt 
some pretty trifle, and lay it, as it 
were in our bosom, love it as a daugh. 
ter. Fancy paints it in gay colors, 
increasing in beauty, we see its little 
leaves expand, and trace its progress 
with anxious solicitude, from the 
swelling bud to its full blow; and 
then, oft when we fondly expect ty 
enjoy it, reality tells us—afler all it 
is dead. 

How often does the only sow en- 
gross all the eares of his parents, 
and wind himself reund every fibre of 
their hearts. ‘To cherish the idol, is 
every wish on the stretch to indulge 
it, all the rarities of art and nature 
are produced.--Sleepless nights and 
anxious days are their let, and lo! 
when they hope to see ay end to their 
labers, struck by the hand of dis. 
ease, or debased hy the contamina. 
ting hand of vice, the agenizing pa- 
rents find—after all it is dead, 

Aud how sanguine are the expecta- 
tions of those relatives and friends, 
who possess a lovely girl, endowed 
with all the charms of beauty and 
goodness-—how do they exult in her 
very idea—she is the solace of their 
calamities, and the staff of depen- 
dence for their declining years. 
Friendship rises in her defence like 
a wall, and affection nourishes her as 
the wild dews of spring. Ah! to 
how little purpose. ‘The canker 
worm of love preys upon the: root of 
this sweet sensative ; and the seorch- 
ing winds of disappointment drink up 
its moisture—it fades—the hand of 
friendship and affection are united to 
support it in vain ; ier, 

The deep drawn oft repeated’sight, 

Hath caused health’s blushes to decay; 

The tear that moisten beauty’s eye, 

Hath worn its lustre quite away. 

It langeishes and dies—and re- 
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erets, bitterly weeping, raves round 
the lovely fallen and exclaims—after 
all it is dead. 


The following anecdote is irresistibly ludi- 
crous. he reader may rely upon the 
truth of the story. 





Soon after Mr. Garrick had pur- 
chased a moiety of Drurylane theatre, 
he discovered that the company 
wanted a considerable reeruit of low 
actors. In the choice of these, he 
generally paid attention to persons 


fund look, more than to genius ; for 


as they seldom had any thing to say, 
the eye was principally consulted. 
there was at that time about the 


theatre a very whimsieal fellow, . 


whose name was Stone; he had 
much humour, but never could be 
prevailed upon to tread the stage. 
Mr. G. however, found him something 
to do; and he was employed in re 
eruiting about the town for the drama. 
Whenever he brought a person who 
was permitted to make an essay, 
whether successful or otherwise, he 
had a certain sum given him for his 
trouble ; and for three or four years 
this man, who had aequired the title 
of The Theatrical Crimp, made in 
this kind of service a tolerable sub- 
sistence. A variety of letters passed 
etween Mr. Garrick and Stone, 
uring the course of their negotia- 
ions. The few following were writ- 


ten in the year 1748. 


Thursday noon. 
SIR, 

Mr. Lacy turned me out of the 
obby yesterday and hehaved very ill 
ome. I only avd for my two 
wineas for the last * Bishop, and 
é swore I should not havea far- 


* The person here called Tat Bisnor, was 
‘ocured by Stone, and had often REwEaRSED 
‘e part of the Bishop ef Winchester, in the 
May of Henry the Eighth, with such singu- 
'reclat, that Mr. G- frequently addressed 
i! at the rehearsal as Covustn of Win- 
hester. The fellow however, never 

4yEp the part, although the night of his 

ming out was announced in the public pa- 


SS 


thing. I can’t live upon air. I have a 
few Cupids you may have cheap, as 
they belong to a poor journeyman 
shoemaker, who I drink with now 
and then. I am your humble ser- 
vant. 

W. Srons, 

ANSWER. - 

STONE, 

Friday morn. 


You are the best fellow in the 
world. Bring the Cupids to the 
theatre to-morrow. If they are un- 
der six and well-made, you shall 
have a guinea a piece for them. Mr. 
Lacy will pay you himself for the 
Bishop—he is very penitent for what 
he has done. If you ean get me two 
good murderers, I will pay you very 
handsomely, particularly the spout- 
ing fellow, who keeps the apple-stand 
on Tower-hill ; the cut in his face is 
just the thing. Pick me up an al- 
derman or two for Richard if you ean, 
and I have no objection to treat with 
you fora eomely mayor. The bear- 
er will net do for Brutus, although I 
think he will succeed in Mat. 

D. G. 


pers. The reader will soon guess the reason, 
trom the following letters that passed be- 
tween Mr. G. and Stone, on the very even- 
ing that L4WN-SLEEVES was to make his ap- 
pearance. 


Sir, 


The Bishop of Winchester is getting 
drunk at the bear, and swears d—n his eyes 
if he’ll play to-night. 

Iam yours, 
W. Storr. 
ANSWER. 
STONF, 
The Bisnor may goto the prvit. f 


do not know a greater rascal—exccpt vour-- 


self. \ DG 

—-@ 

VARIETY. 
PaTERNOSTER-ROW—had its denomi- 
nation from the number of persons 
who resided in it, makers of pater- 
nosters, beads, or rosaries, a chaplet 
of spiritual roses, or sweet aud de- 
vout prayers, first revealed to St. 
Dominic, the father and founder of 
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the holy order of friars preachers. It 
consists of fifteen paternosters, and 
one hundred and fifty ave marias, 
and is divided into three parts, 
‘ whereof each contains in its five de- 
eads; that is, five paternosters, and 
fifty-five ave marias,’ 

“To explain as much as possible 
te protestants, the extent of the trade 
earried on by paternoster-makers, | 
shall quote part of the exhortation to 
the use of the rosary from a Roman 
Catholie prayer-book. 

‘* He that shall say the resary with 
this attention of mind, and affection 
of will, shall undoubtedly give much 
glory to God, and reap much benefit 
to his own soul, which was the inten- 
tion of pope Pius V.-(a most pious 
son of St Dominic) in ordering, Xe. 

‘* Paternoster-row seems to have 
accommodated a variety of profes- 
sions, from the symbols of prayer 
to the extreme of human vanity ; 
trom the most contemptible produc- 
tions of the press, to the most honour- 
able. We are told by Stowe’s continu- 
aters, that about seventeen hundred 
and twenty mereers and lacemen 
exhibited signs of greater beauty, and 
better disposed in their suspension, 
than were to be found in the whole 
eity besides; and that their shops 
attraeted so many of the nobility, and 
others, in earriages, that the street 
was almost impassable. Strange re- 
verse ! Very few coaches indeed are 
now to be seen in Paternoster-row. 

“This street was before equally 
attractive to the ladies. and continu- 
ed so for many years: for there eve- 
ry deseription of headdress was dis- 
slayed, as an old periodical paper, 
(707, shall testify. Observator says; 
‘Sure our London barbers are yery 
religions fellows, they have a power 
of saints looking out of their shops, 
with fine perriwigs on their heads ; 
and then the sempstresses in Pater- 
noster-row, they have got female log- 
gerheads, with union top-knots upon 
them. 





—— 
Ratyvou econdueted himself so ad- 
mirably on his trial, as te gain the 


applause and good wishes of all the 
speetators. Even the king seemed 
to think him hardly dealt with. He 
was respited and confined to the tow. 
er during pleasure. It was during 
the twelye years of confinemen; 
which followed, that he wrote }j; 
History of the World, and other pie. 
ces. He applied himself also mueh 
to chemical investigations, and ip. 
vented a celebrated cordial fer fevers, 
His intimacy with prince Henry, and 
the high esteem in which he was held 
by that promising youth, are well 
known. King James for some time 
left him his estates which had beey 
consigned to his son; but at length 
seandalously deprived him of them to 
give them to his favourite Carr, “ J 
mun have the land, Imun have it for 
Carr,” vociferated this second Solo. 
mon, while lady Ralegh and her 
children were prostrate at his feet 
imploring for compassion. 


& 


IRONICAL RULES FOR GOOD BREED. 
ING. 

Ifyou walk in High-street, or any 
other public place, with a superior, 
always observe to take the upper 
hand yourself; and if three or more 
be in company, be sure to place your- 
selfin the middle. 

If two eompanies be passing each 
other, itis a proof you are acquaint- 
ed with the prineiples of politeness, 
when you look over the shoulder of 
your friend with a fashionable grin, 
lisping out, at the same time, a d-n-d 
fine woman: or, a queer quiz, 
egad, 

In walking, to keep up a conver- 
sation with yourself has a fine effect, 
particularly if you accompany it with 
extravagant gestures. If you are 
too well dressed for a poet or an ac- 
tor, you will probably be taken for a 
member of congress. 

It is very becoming to run along 
the street, like a little shopkeeper to 
a ready-money customer, ora dane- 
ing-master to wait on a new pupil. It 
also looks very well to stop and loiter 
at every object you pass, like a priv- 
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ter’s errand-boy, who is Sent witha 
roof-sheet to an impatient author. 

I would particularly reeommend 
to all dashing young men to assume a 
contemptuous look, if an old aequain- 
tance in adversity should pass, es- 

ecially if he is a little shabby in 
bis appearance: this shows humani- 
ty, generosity, good sense, and dis- 
crimination. 

‘lo gape into a dining-room, or 
parlour, where acompany is assem- 
bled, as you pass along the streets, 
is presumptive evidence of your po- 
liteness. 

If you meet a fine woman, instant- 
ly turn your eye-glass full in her 
face. The reason is obvious. If 
modest, you will throw her into the 
utmost confusion, which heightens 
her charms. 

Bloods ought to dress strictly in 
their mode, viz. a black, shag, crop, 
round hat, turned over the left eye ; 
whiskers from. the tip of the ear to 
the corner of the mouth; a large 
belcher handkerehief, in lieu of a 
muslin eravat; or a black silk hand- 
kerchief may be used occasionally ; a 
great-coat with sixty-sia” capes, 





leather breeches, and back-strap 
boots, 
——at CD 2 
Amusing. 


A Youna wag riding through the 
conntry met with a rustie lad, on 
whom he was determined to put a 
pun, for the diversion of the compa- 
ny, and tmmediately asked the lad, 
“ How far it was, and which was the 
way ’” ‘The lad without the least 
emotion replied, * If you are going 
to the gallows, it is seven miles~if 
'o destruetion you best know the dis- 
tanee—you are in the way to both.” 


An author, whose works had been 
severely eriticised in the Kdenburg 
Review, assured a friend that he 
Wished of all things to write down 
that Journal :—then write in it, said 
his friend. 


VOL. I. 


An elderly gentleman, who wore a 
large white wig, had been out late on 
Saturday evening, in hot weather. 
Next day he attended publie worship, 
and for his own comfort, as he was 
rather corpulent, he seated himself in 
the aisle of the church, near the door, 
before which there were a number of 
sheep fecding ; among them was an 
old ram, who was an old warrior. 
While the parson was engaged for 
the good of his soul, the old gentle- 
man was sleeping for the refreshment 
of his body. As he sat faeing the 
deor, nodding in his sleep, the old 
ram observed it, and mistaking fhe 
wig for the head of an antagonist, 
and the nodding for a signal of bat- 
tle, began to shake his head and 
draw back to a proper distancé for a 
rencounter, when our hero making a 
very low nod, the ram supposing the 
enemy advancing, met him with full 
butt, and sent him bawling. half way 
to the pulpit, knocking off his wig ; 
the sudden interruption did not a 
little foil the minister, and divert the 
audience ; what added to the diver- 
sion, the old man recovering his legs 
as soon as possible gathered up his 
wig, and patting it on the tail before, 
again took his seat, but did not dis- 
eover his mistake unti) serviee was 


ended. 


A peasant being at confession, ac- 
cused himself of having stolen some 
hay.—The father confessor asked 
him how many bundles he had taken 
from the stack ? That is of ne conse- 
quence replied he, “‘ you may setit down 
a waggon load, for my wife and | are 
going to fetch the remainder soon.” 


Two Quakers in Vermont had a 
dispute; they wished to fight, but it 
was against their ‘prineip es; they 
grasped one another: one threw and 
set on the back of the other, and 
squeezing his head in the mud, said, 
‘On thy belly shalt thou crawl, and 
dust theu shalt eat all the days of thy 
life.’~The other soon gained the vie- 
tory, and when he had attained the 
same positien, seid, it is written, ‘ the 
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seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head.’ 


A delegate in eongress offered to 
stake hisreputation against a farthing 
on the propriety ofa certain measure. 
A gentleman in opposition observed, 
that it was the most equal bet he had 
ever heard of. 


A tar half seas over, swaggering 
into an auction room, and hearing 
the auctioneer bawling out, two or 
three times, ** Who bids more than 
ninepence half penny ?” asked, “ may 
we bid what we please“ “0 yes re- 
plied the seller, “ any thing you 
please, Sir,” “ Why then, ak Jack, 
1 bid you a good night and be hanged 
to you.” 


Bonrel Thornton, a writer of re- 


putation, like most wits was fond of 


conviviality. After a night spent in 
dissipation, an old female relation 
called upon him late in the morning, 
and concluded a leeture on dissipation 
by saying. “ Ah Bommel! Bonnel! 
I see lainly you will shorten your 
days.” Very true, Madam, replied 
Bonnel, very gravely, ** But by the 
same rule I shall lengthen my 
nights.” 


A eountry squire introduced his 
baboon, in elerical habits, to say 
grace. A elergyman, who was pre- 
sent, immediately Seft the table, and 
asking ten thousand pardons for not 
re member ing that his lordship’s near- 
est relation was in orders. 


Col. Bodens, who was very fat, 
being accosted by a man to whom he 
owed money, with a“ how d’ye ?” 

red, “ Prett Hl. I thank 
answeret retty we rank yous 
you find IT. held my own!’* * Yes, 
Sir,” rejoined the man, “and mine 
too, to my sorrow.” 


The learned Dunning, advaneed 
some positions in opposition to Lord 
Mansfield, which induced him to say, 
brether Dunning, if that be law. I 
will go home and burn my books. 


wy 


The wit replied—Better my Lord go 
home and read them. 


A bricklayer fell through the raf. 
ters and nearly killed himself; a 
bystander declared he ought to be em- 
ployed, as he went through his 
work. 


A jury, who were directed to bring 

a prisoner in guilty, upon his own 
confession, returned a verdict of not 
guilty. The astonished judge de- 
manded the reason. May it please 
your honour, says the foreman, the 
fellow is so great a liar that we ean- 
not believe him. 


A gentleman dining with a friend, 
observed the top dish of fish was not 
quite so fresh as might have been 
wished, took one, and put it to his 
mouth; and to his ear. ‘The lady of 
the house having asked him the reason, 
he answered, * I had a brother who 
was shipw eeked the day before yes- 
terday, so was asking if the fish 
could give information concerning his 
body, to which it replied, it knew 
nothing of the transaction, not having 
been at sea this three weeks.” 


A humourous divine, visiting a ger- 
tleman, whose wife was none of the 
most amiable, overheard his friend 
say, ‘if it was not for the stranger in 
the next rovm, I would kick you out 
of doors.’ Upon which the ler gy- 
man stepped in and said, * pray sir, 
make no stranger of me.’ 


An honest quaker was asked, if 
Lunardi would ascend in his balloon? 
Friend, says Obadiah, 1 do not med- 
dle with flying reports. 


A person was boasting, that he 
was sprung from a high "family in 
Ireland. Yes, said a ‘bystander, I 
have seen some of the same family so 
high that their feet could not touch 
the ground. 


A punster observing a John Doe 
rupniug after an author, remarked, 
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that it was a new edition of the Pur. 
suits of Literature, 


An Irish sailor, as he was riding, 
made a pause ; the horse in beating 
off the flies,-eaught his hind foot in 
the stirrup; the sailor observing it, 
exclaimed, * how now, Dobbin, if 
you are a going to get on, I will get 
uff, for by the powers, I will not ride 
double with you.” 


A gentleman met another in the 
street, who was ill of a eonsumption, 
and accosted him thus: ‘ Ah! m 
frieed, you walk eaceedingly slow. 
* es,’ replied the sick man, * but I 
ain going very fast.’ 


A Irish gentleman, being visited 
by a friend of his, was found a good 
deal ruffled, and being asked the rea- 
son of it, said, he had lost a new pair 
of black silk stockings out of his 
room, Which eost him eighteen shil- 
lings; but that he hoped he should 
get them again for he ordered them 
tobe ersed, and offered a half crown 
reward. SJlis friend observed, that 
the reward was too little for such 
viluable stockings. Pho, (said the 
Jrishman) I ordered the crier to say 
they were worsted. . 


A melting sermon being one day 
preached in a country church, all the 
congregation fell a weeping except 
one man, who begged to be exeused, 
as he belonged to another parish. 


A certain lawyer had been labour- 
ing for his client in a long-winded 
speech, but the verdict was found 
against him. * Zounds!’ exelaimed 
he, ‘I believe the jury have been 
inoculated for stupidity.’ * That may 
be,’ said his opponent, * but you Mr. 
Sergeant, seem to have had it the na- 
tural way.’ 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND SYNTAX. 

The municipality of a corporation 
town in the neghbourhood of Wey- 
mouth, immediately previous to the 
departure of the royal family from 


that favourite watering place, pub- 
lished the following proclamation :— 
Whereas his majesty the king and 
queen, 1s expected to honour this an- 
cient corporation with their presence 
in the eourse of their tower ; in or- 
der to prevent them from meeting 70 
impediment in his journey, the wer- 
shipful the mare, and bailiffs have 
thought proper that the following re- 
gulations shall he prohibited as fol- 
lows: Nobody must not leave no 
dust, nor nothing in that shap, before 
their doors nor shops ; and all wheel- 
barrows, cabbage stalks, marble 
stones, and other vegetables must be 
swept out of the streets. Any one 
who shall fail giving offence in any 
of these articles shal! be dealt with 
aceording to law without bail or 
mainprize. 

God save his Majesty the King and 
Queen, and his Worship the Mare. 


An eminent careass butcher, equal- 
ly as meagre in his person as he was 
in his understanding, being one day 
in a bookseller’s shop where Doetor 
Johnson was, took up a volume of 
poems ; and hy way of shewing his 
taste, repeated with great affectation, 
the following lines : 


© Who rules o’er freemen should himself be 
free.’’ 


‘There is poetry for you, Doctor ; 
what de you think of that ?’ * Rank 
nonsense, Sir,’ says the other ; it is 
an assertion without preof; and you 
might with as much prepriety say, 


* Who slays fat oxen should himself de fut.” 


An Hibernian traveller, expressing 
how cheering and \eowfortable the 
roads are made by milestones suggests 
that it would be a great improvement 
if they were nearer eacit other. 


In a coffee house in London, the 
following hint was once stuck up by 
awitty wag: Gentlemen learning to 
spell are requested to use yesterday’s 
papers.’ 
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A trial for lands being pleaded be- 
fore a certain facetious judge, the 
counsel on both sides set forth their 
limitations by the plat: and the coun- 
sel pleaded, * My lord, we lie on 
this side ;’ and the other said, * My 
Jord, we lie on this side.” “ Nay 
then,” said the judge, * if you lie on 
both sides, 1 will believe neither of 
you.” 


A certain gentleman, not well skil- 
led in orthography, requested his 
friend te send him too monkies. The 
tnot being distinetly written, the 
friend concluded his too was intended 
for 100. With difficulty he proeur- 
ed 50, whieh he sent; adding, the 
other 50, agreeable to your order, will 
be forwarded as soon as possible. 


A young poet offered his play to 
one of the theatres for nothing. ‘The 
manager said the author well knew 


the exact value of it. 


A school-master, who was charged 
with using the birch rather too vio- 
lently, deelared, that it was the only 
way to make a dull boy smart. 


Soon after the battle of Lobana 
wit observed that Bonaparte must 
now be in funds, for he had lately re- 
ecived a check on the bank of the 


Danube. 


A poet being censured for quitting 
his lodgings somewhat abruptly, was 
told he ought to be ashamed of thus 
running aoay. * Pshaw,’ — the 
bard, we poets must be indulged in 
our flights.’ 


A enstom house officer allowed 
himself to beeome intoxicated when 
he ought to have been attentive to his 
business; upon which a wag observ- 
ed, that Mr. Guage had been perfect- 
ly attentive to his customs, but neg- 
ligent of his duties. 


A litule bey, seeing a gentleman in 
the street, placed himself in a con- 
venient place to speak with him ; 


———— 


when the gentleman came up, the 
boy pulled off his hat, held.it ont to 
the gentleman, and begged for a few 
cents. ‘ Money !’ said the gentleman, 
‘you had better ask for manners 
than money.” ‘I asked (said the 
boy) for what i thought you had the 
mest of.’ 


A countryman once took a faney to 
hear the Latin disputes of doctors at 
the University. He was asked what 
pleasure he could derive from view. 
ing such eombatants, when he could 
not even know which of the parties 
got the better P ** For the matter of 
that.” he replied, * 1 am not such a 
fool but I can tell which party puts 
the other into @ passion.” 


An Irishman meeting an aequain- 
tance, thus accosted him, ‘ Ah, my 
dear! who do you think I have just 
been speaking to? Your old friend 
Patrick, fait! and he has grownso 
thin, I hardly knew him. You are 
thin, and I am thin, but he is thinner 
than both of us put together. 


An Irishman was asked the news 
of the day, He answered, there is 
nothing afloat, but that some of our 


ships are gone to the bottom. 


A lady at sea, full of delicate ap- 
prehensions ina gale of ‘wind, eried 
out, among other pretty exclamations, 
‘ We-shall all go to the bottom; mer- 
ey on us, how my head swims!’ 
** Zounds, wadam: never fear, said 
one of the sailors, you can never go 
to the bottom while your head swims.’ 


An Italian, who was very much 
addieted to gaming, and was both 
yery poor and yery lucky, used to ex- 
claim, ‘ Fortune, thou vile traitress ! 
it is true you ean make me lose, but 
you ¢annot make me pay.’ 


A gentleman of Leeds, in his de- 
scription of his eloped wife, says, ‘she 
has a tongue that cuts likea razor.’ 
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Poetic Department. 
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SELECTED FOR THE 
* MONTHLY MAGAZINE AND 
LITERARY JOURNAL.” 
-@- 
FROM THE BELFAST COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE, 


TOA POETICAL FRIEND OF BELFAST. 


Oh! was it pity, Bard of Evrine’s Isle, 
That tun’d thy harp to ary’s unsought 
praise ? 
Oh! was it pity bade thee on her smile, 
And bind her brow with Fancy’s bloom- 
ing rays ? 


And can fer lavs, rude as the mountain 
breeze, 
Give pleasure to refin’d poetic fire ? 
Oh! were they ever form’d that mind to 
please, 
That sheds the brightest ray on Erin’s 
lyre } 


® And shall the flowrets of my native shore, 


Oh! shall its dew-wet Shamrock for me 
bloom ? 
Then, will this heart feel Joy’s sweet smile 
once more, 
Then will one cheering sun-beam gild the 
gloom ! 


But, when again my eyes shall catch the 
sight 7 
Of Erin’s bright green hills and “ moun- 
tains blue ;” 
Oh! thenshall ever close my weary night, 
And theny shall ope my morn f° rosy 
hue! — , 


Oh! when again shall breathe my native 
alr, me 
When the keen breeze shall fan my palid 
cheek ? 
Then, fly far from me, ever stinging care— 
Let not thy presence the enchantment 


break. a 
Then let me die, while yet I feel th’ em- 
brace, ' 
And on my lips, the kiss of Friendship 


warm ; 
That no dark clouds the clear sky may de- 


face, 
And drown my pleasures in the gushing 
storm ! 


And then, perhaps, Oh ! sweetest, brightest 


Ba 


Thou’lt tune thy lyre to Mary’s fun’ral 
song ; 
And then the gales that last my lone sighs 
heard, 
Shall bear the sweet sounds on their 
wing's along ! 


New-York, Feb. 4, 1812. 
MARY- 


Ste heel 


4 Translation- from the Irish—By 
Dr. Drennan. 


Tone, Thou Flower of Virgins.” 


BRANCH of the sweet and early rose, 
That in the purest beauty flows, 
So passing sweet to smell and sight, 
On whom shall though bestow delight ? 


Who, in the dewy ev’ning walk, 
Shall pluck thee from the tender stalk ? 
Whose temples blushing shall thou twing, 
And who inhale thy breath divine ? 
a 


IMPROMPTU. 


Ir Fve, in her Innocence, could not be 

blam’d, 

Because going naked, she was not sham’d; 

Whoe’er views the Ladies—as Ladies now 
dress—- 

That agam they grow innocent sure all will 
confess ; 

And that artfully too, they retaliate the 
evil— 

By the Devil once tempted—they now tempt 
the Devil ! 


[FROM THE PoRT FOLIO | 
* THINKS I TO MYSELF,”— 


Good night but yet another look, 
Another smile to light my way ; 
Another leave in fondness took, 
To warm my heart another day. 


Good night ! Tomorrow, love, I go— 
A parting kiss—a fervid one, 

Ah! do not wet those blushes so! 

I must indeed, I must be gone. 


Sweet girl, good night ! Another kiss, 

A thrilling press of hands alli’d? 

O God! a pledge oflove like this, 

Is more than all the world beside. : 
“ Thinks I to myself”—L: 
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THE DUTIFUL WIFE. 


© Love, whose magic gives the heart 
Unutter’d language from the eye ; 
Whose magic prompts the mutual wish, 
And heaves the fond. the mutual sigh, 
Thy wish well founded ardor gives, 
That nought ungenerous can destroy; 
Thy pride to lesson others’ grief, 
Thy tears to wound another’s joy. 
Then gentle love still hover’d near, 
To sweeten toil, and soften care. 


Alexis won my youthful heart : 
The virgin rapture then I knew, 
Like sunshine on the summer scene, 
Has glided many a future view : 
Has sweeten’d much succeeding toil, 
Has soften’d much succeeding care, 
Has snatch’d asmile from thick’ning grief, 
Has snatch’d a transport from despair : 
For copstant love still hover’d near, 
To sweeten toil, and soften care. 


Three beauteous children blest our love, 
Who all their father’s looks exprest ; 
No happier mother liv’d than I, 
My husband was of men the best. 
He lov’d his children dear for me ; 
He doubly cherish’d me for them, 
Except the tumults sprung from joy, 
Scarce other tomults could I name : 
For love delightful hover’d near, 
To sweeten toil, and soften care. 


The first rude shock misfortune gave, 
Depriv’d us of our eldest boy, 
The parent pang that then I knew 
More cruel came oppos’d to joy. 
Close on my husband’s breast 1 clung; 
He bath’d my neck with many a tear. 
Till each, to soothe the other’s grief, 
Strove to avert the blow severe : 
For tender love still hover’d near, 
To sweeten toil and soften care. 


4 


Still plenty crewn’d our frugal board, 
And splender deck’d our stately hall, 

Till whelming tempests rag’d at sea, 
And reft from us, alas! our all, 

Qur board and servants soon reduc’d, 
A narrow hause | instant chose, 

And bound my loves distracted head, 
And scoth’d him into soft repose : 

For faithful love still hover’d near. 

To sweeten toil, and soften cure. 


Where howls the wave with wizard roar, 
Our other boy was heard to scream ; 
To save the precious darling’s life 
His father plung’d amidst the stream. 
Alas ! alas ! the boy was lost! 
[I rav’d, and chaf’d his corse in vain ; 
Yet midst the horror gleam’d a joy, 
To clasp his father once again : 
For sacred love still hovered near, 
To sweeten toil, and soften care. 


———. 


My husband liv‘d ; but ah! the shock 
A dead‘ning palsy left behind ! 
While want approach‘d with hagard look, 
And not a former friend was kind. 
The only good I could I did, 
I ply‘d the sempstress needy trade, 
And heay‘n so far my labors blest, 
That soon I earn‘d my husband‘s bread : 
For duteous love still hover‘d near, 
To sweeten toil, and soften care. 


Blest be the means that soften care ! 
Blest be the means that sweeten toil! 
Our sex is honor‘d in the art, 

That wins a sickly husband‘s smile : 
That art which sav’d from want, does now 
Our duteous daughter’s cares engage ; 

While, trusting to a pittance sav‘d 
We fearless look on feeble age : 
When holy love will still be near, 
‘lo sweeten toil and soften care. 


= 


A NEW SANG: 


TO THE TUNE OF—Wo00‘'D an‘ MARRY‘D AN* a‘. 


My name itis Donatp M‘Dona_p, 
I live in Lochaber sae grand 
I've follow’d our banner, an’ will 
do, 
Wherever my maker has land ; 
When rankit amang the blue bannets, 
Nae danger ean fear me aya’, 
I ken that my brethren aroun’ me, 
Are either to conquer or fa’: 


Brogues an’ brochen an a’, 
Brochen an’ brogues an’ a’, 
Aw’ is na’ she very weel aff, 
Who has brogues an’ broch- 
en an’ a’. 
2 


Last year we were wonderful cany, 
Our frien’s an’ our country to see, 
But since the proud Consul’s grown 
vanie, 
We'll meet him by land or sea. 
Whenever a elan is disloyal, 
Whenever our king has a foe, 
He'll quickly see Donald M’Donald, 
Wi’s Highland men a’ in a row. 


Guns an’ pistols an’ a 

Pistols an’ guns an’ a’, 
He’l] quickly see Donald M’Do- 
' nald, : 

Wi’ guns an’ pistols an’ a’ 
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3 akes ’em fierce as a high rolling 
What tho’ we befriendit young Char- sea. 
ley, They can whip all soup-meagre 
To tell it I dinna think shame, monkies, 
Poor lad he came to us but barely. Wi’ a braid sword in hand they 
And reckoned our mountains his maan fa’, 


hame: 

‘Tis true that our reason forbade us, 
But tenderness carry’d the day, 
Had Geordy come friendless amang 

us, 
Wi’ him we had a’ gane away. 


Sword an’ buckler an’ a’, 
Buckler an’ sword an’ a’ ; 
For George we'll encounter the 
devil, 
Wi sword an’ buckler an’ a’. 
4 
An’ OI wad eagerly press him, 
The keys o’ the East to retain ; 
For shude he gie up the possession, 
We'll soon hae to force them 
again. 
Than yield up an inch wi’ dishonour, 
Tho’ it were my finishing blow, 
He ay may depend on M’Donald, 
Wii's Highland men a’ in a row. 


Knees an’ elbas an’ a’, 
Elbas an’ knees an’ a’ ; 
Depend upon Donald M’Donald, 
His knees an’ elbas an’ a’. 
5 
The Gordon is gude ina hurry, 
Aw Campbell is steel to the bane, 
An’ Grant, an’ M’Kenzie, an Mur- 
ray, 
Aun’ Cameron will knuckle to nane. 
The Stuart is sturdy and wanmnel, 
An’ sae is M‘Leod an’ M‘Kay, 
An’ I, their gude brither M‘)onald, 
Shall ne’er be the last in the fray. 


Brogues an’ brochen an’ a’, 
Broehen an’ brogues an’ a’; 
An’ up wi’ the bonny blue ban- 
net, 
‘The kilt, an’ the feather an’ a’ 


6 
The Ross clan must na’ be forgot, 
M’Phersons wi’ black rolling ee’, 
Crowdy mowdy, long kale au’ what. 


not, 


The heat o’ the blude o’ the skunkies, 
Will make ’em for e’er clear the 
wa’. 


Crowdy mowdy, long kale an’ 
what-not, 
Long kale, erowdy mowdy an’ 2’, 
Will ay flush the cheek oe’ the 
Scot. 
An’ keep ’em frae rinning awa’ 
7 
If Bonaparte land at Fort William, 
Auld Europe nae langer sa grane, | 
I laugh when I think how we'll gall 
him, 
Wi’ bullet, 
stane. 
Wi’ rocks o’ the Nevis an’ Gairny, 
We'll rattle him aff frae our shore: 
Or lull him asleep in a eairney, 
An’ sing him “ Lochaber no more.” 


wi’ steel, and wi’ 


Stanes an’ bullets an’ a’, 

Bullets an’ stanes an’ a’; 
We'll batter the Corsican eal- 
lan’, 

Wi’ stanes, an’ bullets, an’ a’. 


a 


{From the Port Folio. ] 
‘“ THINKS I TO MYSELF.” 


Good night ! but yet another look, 
Another smile to light my way ; 
Another leave in fondness took, 
‘To warm my heart another day. 


Good night! Tomarrow, love, I ga— 
A parting kiss—a fePvid one, 

Ah! do not wet those blushes so ! 

I must indeed, I must be gone. 


Sweet girl, good night ! Another kiss, 
A thrilling press of “hands alli’d! 
9 God! a pledge of leve like this, 


Ig more than all the world beside. 
* Thinks 1 te myseif’—L 
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[From the Port Folio.) 
TO MRS, **##8 84+, 


A LADY WITH TWO BEAUTIFUL 
CHILDREN. 


Ye Nymphs and Flow’rs, alike my 
theme, 
Alike in rich perfection here, 
But Beauty still has all my dream, 
And to my soul is doubly dear. 


Though lovely is the morning rose 
Which to this fleeting world is 


giv’n, 
Vet lovelier still the cheek where 
glows 
The greatest, mildest art of Hea- 
ven. 


Bot Virtue is a sweeter flow’r 
Than ever deck‘d the 
rove ; 
And Beauty fades before its pow‘r, 
Nor leads our tranquil soul to love. 


wildest 


In Fancy‘s wildest mood I eame, 
And oh, I wish‘d supremely blest 
Each ardent soul that fann‘d the 

flame, 
And sweetly bade my bosom rest, 


Thou once gay rose-bud of the North, 
Bright, blooming, as the summer 
morn ; 
Now WNVature‘s call‘d thy beauties 
forth, 
And two sweet buds thy stem adorn. 


Oh were I but the hand of Heay‘n, 
How kindly would I lend my aid ; 
No storms should round thy bow‘r 

be driy‘n, 
Nor thy mild beauties ever fade. 
Epwakp. 
@D 
EPIGRAM. 


Wii is a feather, Pope has said, 
Aud females never doubt it ; 
For those who’ve least within the 
head, 
Display the most without it. 








ON IMPRISONMENT FUR DEBT. 
Of old, the debtor, who insolvent 
died, 
Egypt the rites of sepulture denied ; 
A different trade enlighten‘d chris. 
tians drive, 
And charitably bury them alive. 


—- 
LINES 

WORKED INTO A HEARTH-RUG. 

Fair one, take heed how you ad 


vance, 
Nor tempt your own undoing ; 


If you're too forward, (fearful 
chance,) . 
A spark may prove your ruin. 
As Dick and Tom in fierce dispute 
engage, 
And face te face the noisy contest 
wage, 


‘Don't cock your chin at me,’ 
Dick smartly eries. 
Fear not, his head‘s not charg‘d-- 
friend replies. 


EPIGRAM ON BELL-RINGERS. 

Ye raseals of ringers, ye merciless 
foes, 

And disturbers of all who are fond 
of repose, 

How I wish for the quiet and peace 
of the land, 

That ye wore round your necks what 
ye hold in your hand. 

Says a captain so pert, as he hand 
ed Miss down, 

You‘ve a great many BELLEs for 
a small country town. 

Miss simply replied, sir, few towns 
ean boast more, 

In the great church there‘s six, in 
the little one four 

On asign-board at a small ale house 

village are the following lines. 

I John Stubbs liveth here, 

Sells good brandy, Sle and heer ; 

I made my borde a letel wider, 

To let you know I sells good seyder. | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Quintilian” on Education, shall appear in our next, 
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